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MAY AND OCTOBER. 


Sprine and Autumn may be compared to the flow and ebb of the 
ocean. The first sweet season floats silently in upon us, led like the 
waves by the hand of Heaven, and pours onward, day after day, until the 
film of green which first lay in the warm valley has crept up the sides 
of the mountain, and steeped the very citadel of winter in verdure. 
The mysterious impulse again changes its direction, and again the 
summit is bare and the hill-side brown, and, step by step, earth is left 
like the sands of the receding sea in melancholy nakedness. If we 
look in upon our own minds, we shall find that they too, if they do not 
obey the stars as wise men once fabled, at least feel their power 
through intermediate agents, and either through a direct impression on 
the senses which exalts or lowers the intensity of animal life, or through 
the suspension of previous impressions, or else through the tendency 
of certain aspects of nature to awaken certain associations, that they 
have their ebb and flow, as regularly, as surely as the elements, whose 
movements may be predicted for centuries. 

It is probable that each of the causes alluded to have their influence 
in producing the change all minds are conscious of, at the two seasons 
of Spring and Autumn,—the only ones recognized by nature,—be- 
ginning at the points where life and death assume and resign their 
ascendency. Let us look at the direct effects of the autumnal change 
on living beings. We find that, in some, life is destroyed ; in others it 
is suspended ; perhaps in all it may be modified. When the vegetable 
creation has ceased its active existence, a multitude of animals perish 
with the sources from which they derived their sustenance. Others, 
by a provision in their nature in harmony with external changes, fall 
into a state of partial death, in which the senses appear to be deprived 
of every thing but the capability of resuming their action. Others, 
whose instinct has taught them to provide for their coming wants, still 
seem to retain their faculties, and need the supplies which must keep 
them in exercise; but these faculties are sluggishly exerted within 
very narrow limits. As we walk among the fields which autumn has 
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devastated, and find that all moving things are struck with death, with 
lethargy, or silence, it is not strange if we ask the question, whether 
we alone are exempted from the deadening impulse of the elements ? 

It is true, that man, the animal, is less subjected than most other 
creatures to the influence of external agents; but it is because he 
eludes tiem by the contrivances of his ingenuity. Evening would 
weigh down his eyelids, morning would break his slumbers, but a 
taper and a curtain will defeat even this law of his being. Still the 
law exists, and though our slighter transgressions are less obvious in 
their effects, let those who turn night into day and day into night tell 
us if it be not binding in the penalty, when broken inthe keeping. And 
the same is true of other natural, and, therefore, wise provisions. We 
must remember that in disobeying we soon forget the instinct which 
actuates obedience, at least in a great measure. If we apply this 
principle to our autumnal feelings, we may be more ready to acknowl- 
cdge their immediate dependence on the season. Beasts, birds, and 
creeping things, are stiller and sadder, and this is not the consequence 
of metaphysical reflections, but of bodily sympathy with alterations in 
the world about them. We, too, feel sobered, we know not why ; we 
resist the approach of the torpor that is creeping over our senses; we 
clothe thicker ; we visit oftener ; we drink deeper; but, after all, we 
are conscious that our existence is narrowing in its relations to the 
things without us, and concentrating more and more within us, like 
the central vitality of the dormouse. 

We have inferred from analogy, that man, like other beings, ought 
to find his sensations and perceptions rendered obtuse, at least to a 
certain extent, during the decline of the year. We might draw the 
same conclusion from another source. Every vivid action of the body 
and mind requires to be followed by an interval of repose. This prin- 
ciple develops itself so universally, that it need not be illustrated by 
examples. But, during the gayer season, all the senses are kept in 
full activity by an infinite succession of excitements. And thus, al- 
though we have considered our lessened energy of enjoyment as a mere 
consequence of celestial and terrestrial changes, is it not quite as prob- 
able that those changes are ordained to take place at the very time, 
when we are already satiated and are fast becoming exhausted by the 
excess, with which we have been consuming our existence? If so, the 
listlessness of autumn may be taken as the measure of our annual, as 
the lassitude of evening of our daily, expenditure. ‘The month of Oc- 
tober is signalized by an auto da fé of suicides ; the language of 
prose and of poetry, the voice of our own hearts, recognize something 
strangely depressing about this period. For this we have attempted 
to find two reasons ; a direct but subtle impression upon the body, 
and the principie which requires repose after long continued activity. 
It is probable that both these causes act simultaneously as in the par- 
allel case of evening. At this hour, we feel the inclination to rest, 
partly from the absence or alteration of our ordinary outward impres- 
sions, and partly from the necessity of our wearied organs. The state 
of the senses, and of the objects which excite them, are adjusted to, 
but not dependent upon, cach other. We consider these causes, then, 
as acting upon all living creatures, destroying, suspending, or modify- 
ing their existence. 
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But we are willing also to allow much to those associations which 
connect themselves to the scene of universal decay. ‘ihe withering 
flowers, the yellow leaves, the falling fruits, the winds fretting harshly 
among the bare frame work of the forest—all awaken an answer from 
the solemn chords with which they are in unison. And these are our 
least earthly moments; the stream of our thoughts flows then most 
darkly, but most deeply. ‘The mistiness which is around us lifts up to 
our vision the distant outlines of eternity, as the haze that spreads over 
the waters is sometimes painted with remote and unknown scenery. 
To the imaginative, to the reflecting, there is a serene enjoyment in 
this state of mind, that makes the austerity and sadness of autumn 


‘* delicious as the breath 
Of Maia, to the love-sick shepherdess.”’ 


The reverse of all this takes place at the season of spring. If we 
now look at the lower orders of creation, we find them again awaken- 
ing from their torpor, and stealing out from their retreats, and resum- 
ing their activity. ‘The sexual and parental instincts are again devel- 
oped. It may seem singular to ask if these laws apply to our own 
species; and yet, we believe, it is a matter of common observation that 
the freshness of the young is heightened, and the vigor of the old 
recalled; nor can we believe that the Spectator’s caution to his fair 
country-women, to beware of the month of May, was founded ona 
prudish theory, or that it is in any danger of being exploded by the 
experience of our own times. We are treading on dangerous ground, 
and we must step lightly, and linger briefly ; but, is there not a differ- 
ence between the warmest pressure of lips, blue and cold with the chills 
of December, and the lightest touch of fingers which are thrilling to 
the tip, with the reaction of their long imprisoned pulses ? 

The senses are again solicited, by unnumbered sources of excite- 
ment. ‘The earth, which had presented one dreary expanse of same- 
ness, so long that we had almost grown insensible to the blankness of 
its scenery, at every point is bursting with new forms and glowing 
with fresh colors. ‘The air, which has only rung to the solitary 
trumpet of the storm, is filled with the music of birds, the rustling 
of leaves, and the voice of waters. The morning dew exhales around 
us, saturated with perfumes, that are wafted to us on winds, which 
seem to have played over the eternal fountains of life. In themselves, 
all these gifts are sweet ; and sweeter because she who bears them has 
bounded from the depths of darkness and desolation. 

The associations of Spring, with the ideas it awakens, are not the 
accidental and artificial analogies of fanciful dreamers; they are a 
part of the great allegory which is told by nature. ‘They cali upon us 
to enjoy yet more deeply the hour, which reminds us of lite in its youth 
and promise. ‘Thus, in every year that we live, is our whole existence, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, in a state of alternate tension and 


recoil, and thus, ina system of things, where absolute rest of mind 


and body are alike excluded, order is maintained, by this perpetual 
vibration. Oo. WH 
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DRESS. 


TarLors are superfluities, and should be heavily taxed; though 
they are permitted to lay a grievous impost on others. Dress, that 
was at first our shame, has become our pride; and we, therefore, glory 
in our shame. It was first used for covering ; it is now made for dis- 
play. A fashionable dress may hardly be defined as a covering, 
it is so scanty ; and the plainest coat is halfshow. ‘The sober drab of 
the Quaker, cut in straight lines, is yet ornamented in its own way. 
It is cut in a shape that gratifies the wearer, and that makes him proud 
of his humility. 

All our fashions are fleeting, and the form of a cloud is not more liable 
to change. In the shoe and the boot, those minor and inferior parts 
of dress, what change may come ere we have shuffled off this square- 
toed pair! All human inventions, however, have a limit; for all com- 
binations may be exhausted, and new fashions, like new boots, are but 
imitations of the old. Of shoes we remember the duck-billed, the 
snipe-billed, the pointed, the rounded, and the square ; shoes horizon- 
tal, that exactly coincide with a flat surface, and others so much hol- 
lowed, that the heel and toe, only, leave a track in the sand. Others 
are turned up at an angle, equai to the eighth of a circle, and my toes 
are now pinched by a pair, small and square, of the exact fashion that 
has for centuries prevailed in China, that happy country where wise 
laws make the fashions unchangeable. Boots have been more muta- 
ble than shoes, but, after a course of changes, return toan old form. 
In the sculptures around the Parthenon, the work of Phidias himself, 
the equestrians have boots of as finical a fit and wrinkle as any in 
later times. Their form is that of the old white-tops. 

There are boots military, civic, and dramatic; there is the bootee, 
which is a sheer abridgement, and the jack-boot, that would not be 
filled after having swallowed them all. 

The fashion at one time requires the boot to be wide and stiff in 
the back, and at another close and limber. Suwarrow and Welling- 
ton have a greater name among cordwainers than among soldiers. Of 
their victories, the remembrance will fade away, but their boots 
promise immortality. I remember my first pair of Suwarrows ; they 
made a part of the great equipment, with which I came from college 
into the world. Four skeins of silk did I purchase of a mercer, and 
equal expense did I incur with the sweeper, for aid in twisting them 
into tassels for the boots. 1 would incur double the expense now to 
have the same fecling of dignity that I enjoyed then, when walking in 
those boots. I stepped long and slowly, and the iron heels, which it 
pleased me to set firmly on the pavement, made a greater clatter than 
a troop of horse—‘ shod with felt.” But if 1 wore them with pride 
it was not without suffering ; nor did [ get myself into them without 
labor. Before I attempted to draw them on, I rubbed the inside with 
soap, and powdered my instep and heel with flour. I next drew the 
handle of two forks through the straps, lest they should cut into my 
lingers, and then commenced the “tug of war.” [ contracted myself 
into the form of a chicken, trussed for the spit, and whatever patience 
and perseverance Providence had given me, [ tested to the uunost. I 
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cursed Suwarrow for a Scythian, and wished his boots “ |iung in their 
own straps.” I danced round the room upon one foot many times, 
and after several intervals for respiration and pious ejaculation, I suc- 
ceeded in getting my toes into trouble, or, I may say, into purgatory. 
Corns I had as many as the most fanatic pilgrim would desire for peas 
in his shoes, yet I walked through the crowd (who were probably ad- 
miring their own boots too much to bestow a thought upon mine) as 
if I were a carpet knight polonaising upon rose leaves. I was in tor- 
ment, yet there was not a cloud upon my brow, 
Spem vultu simulat, premit altum corde dolorem. 

I could not have suffered for principle as I suffered for those memor- 
able boots. 

The coat I wore, was such as fashion enjoined ; the skirts were 
long and narrow, like a swallow’s tail, two thirds at least of the whole 
length. The portion above the waist composed the other third. The 
waist was directly beneath the shoulders ; the collar was a huge roll 
reaching above the ears, and there were two lines of brilliant buttons 
in front. There were nineteen buttons in a row. The pantaloons, 
(over which I wore the boots) were of non-elastic corduroy. It would 
be unjust to the tailor to say that they were fitted like my skin; for 
they set a great deal closer. When I took them off, my legs were like 
fluted pillars, grooved with the cords of the pantaloons. ‘The hat that 
surmounted this dress had three quarters of an inch rim, and a low 
tapering crown. It was circled by a ribbon two inches wide. 

There is no modern dress that does not deform the human shape, 
and some national costumes render it more grotesque than any natural 
deformity. Dress, at present, seems as much worn to conceal the form, 
as language is used to hide and not to express the thoughts. In a fash- 
ionable costume, all forms are alike; there is no difference between 
Antinous or A’sop; Hyperion or a Satyr. D. L. 


A PORTRAIT. 


T want a name to give thy virtue, soldier, 
For only good is far below thee. TraGrepy oF VALENTINIAN. 

Tue army has lost a gallant commander, the country a worthy 
citizen, and religion a shining ornament. Colonel WitLovuGHBy Mor- 
GAN died at Prairie du Chien, on the Upper Mississippi, about the last 
of March. He has not left his better behind him, nor will he be easily 
forgotten by any, who, like the writer of this notice, knew his rare 
worth. 

Colonel Morgan was the son of that brave officer of the revolution, 
familiarly known as ‘‘ Rifle Morgan,” or “ Old Rifle.’ He inherited 
all his father’s courage and more than his talents. There were few 
more thorough scholars in the United States than Willoughby Morgan. 
After the last war, he had always in his quarters a better collection of 
the Latin and Greek classics, than could have been selected from all 
the regimental libraries in the Union. He read much, and digested 
what he read. His knowledge of the law was such, that the most 
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eminent counsellors on the frontier, were wont to consult him in diffi- 
cult cases. On two or three occasions he successfully pleaded the 
causes of soldiers, who had incurred the notice of the law. He hada 
keen relish for polite literature, and was fond of the society of such 
as could converse with him on its topics. Yet he was no pedant. 
He never garnished his discourse with quotations, nor made any unnec- 
essary display of his acquirements. His advice, his knowledge, his 
instructions, were at the service of any one that had the grace to ask 
them. Nothing gave Colonel Morgan greater pleasure than to guide 
some young man in the paths of learning, or to aid him with his coun- 
sel, and otherwise, when in difficulty. But neither his advice nor his 
instructions were ever intrusively bestowed. His modesty was equal 
to his merit. 

Certain circumstances, which happened in his family, and which 
need not be specified here, proved a source of affliction to Colonel 
Morgan through life. He was constantly suffering for the sins of 
others. ‘Though innocently implicated in the matters alluded to, he 
imagined himself a stigmatized man, and at times his mental pangs 
were very acute. ‘This morbid sensibility had a very important influ- 
ence on his actions and conversation. He was retired and reserved, 
to a fault. He was scarce ever, unless where his military duties were 
concerned, the first to commence a conversation. When he did 
speak, he expressed his opinions with much humility, and as one who 
was conscious of some inferiority. In the latter years of his life, he 
became somewhat moody and absent, to a degree that was often 
ludicrous. 

During the late war, Colonel (then Lieutenant and Captain) Morgan 
distinguished himself very highly on many occasions. He was an 
excellent disciplinarian ; indeed, something of a martinet, and the 
company under his command was, consequently, a pattern for sol- 
diers. In personal prowess he was a perfect Paladin; more than one 
British soldier fell by his hand. His physical powers gave him decided 
advantage in single combats. He was upwards of six feet high, 
strongly made, active and muscular, a bold rider, and a matchless 
swordsman. 

During the campaign on the Niagara, the American army was much 
annoyed by a party of British dragoons, who were accustomed to pick 
up stragglers, to insult and abuse the peaceable inhabitants, and to 
disturb the communications. They were men, selected from the ranks, 
for their bodily strength, and ability with their weapons. Most of 
them had served under Lord Wellington, in Spain. One day, this 
party came in sight of an American horse patrol, of about equal num- 
bers. <A stream, over which there was a narrow bridge, separated 
them. Neither party could pass without the consent of the other. 
Matters being in this situation, one of the British cavaliers advanced 
to the front and challenged the best American present, to cross swords 
with him. One high-spirited young man, in spite of the remonstran- 
ces of his comrades, rode across the bridge and immediately attacked 
the appellant. After a few cuts and passes, the American received a 
blow on the left side, which divided his body to the back bone, and 
the British champion rode back to his ranks, with the slain soldier’s 
horse and accoutrements. 
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This incident created considerable excitement in the American 
army. Many of the younger officers burned to revenge the disgrace, 
which seemed to affect Captain Morgan very little. ‘‘ Never mind,” 
said he, when the matter was discussed in his presence, ‘‘ that score 
will soon be wiped out.” He spoke truly. ‘The next day he procured 
the command of the American patrol, met the British party on fair 
ground, and spurred to meet them. ‘They did not wait to receive his 
charge, but fled in disorder. Mounted on a fine Virginian blood- 
horse, Morgan pursued, overtook the hindmost, and compelled him to 
combat, just as he was about to gain the shelter of a British outpost. 
He slew the unfortunate trooper at a single stroke, which cut through 
cap and crown, down to the shoulders. Then, having in vain invited 
a second champion to try conclusions with him, he leisurely rode 
away. ‘This was said to have been the best blow struck during the 
war. We have since heard Colonel Morgan express his regret for the 
whole affair. ‘I killed that poor fellow,” said he, “ needlessly, to 
gratify my own boyish pride and that of others. I can never reconcile 
the act to my conscience.” 

Shortly after the war, Morgan was stationed at Prairie du Chien. 
While at that post he would sometimes seek refuge from the thoughts 
which embittered his life, in young and gay company. One night a 
quarrel took place, and Morgan struck a gentleman with his cane, so 
as nearly to kill him, and it was more than a month before he was 
declared out of danger. Morgan lamented his rashness bitterly, and 
it was thought that if the wounded person had died, the other would 
not have long survived him. ‘This affair made a great change in Mor- 
gan’s habits “and manner of thinking. He shut himself up with his 
Bible, studied it intensely, and became deeply impressed with its truths. 
From that time forth, he might be called a truly pious man. Not that 
he troubled others with his religious sentiments, or blamed theirs. He 
made no attempts at conversion; he shunned disputation. But he 
neither scrupled to avow his faith, nor to give his reasons for it when 
asked. His life was one continued proof of his sincerity. 

Colonel Morgan was an accomplished gentleman, as well as a 
Christian and a scholar. When not, as was sometimes the case, ab- 
sorbed by a fit of absence, the consequence of his self-tormenting 
habit of thinking, no companion could be more agreeable. His heart 
was as large as the universe ; no deserving object ever solicited his 
charity in vain. His benevolence, like the light of the sun, extended 
to the just as well as to the unjust. ‘‘ Never tell me,” he would say, 
when he heard evil spoken of any one, ‘‘ never tell me that he has been 
guilty. It is inconsistent with what I have observed of his character.” 
The good man would then say what he conscientiously could in praise 
of the absent person. If the one with whom he spoke persisted, the 
Colonel would leave the room, as soon as a pretext occurred. Nothing 
but the most positive evidence could make him think ill of any one. 

His fits of absence would sometimes occasion very laughable scenes. 
We have known a beggar to ask and receive an alms of him three 
times within an hour. Yet he was never known to inflict punishment 
or reproof twice for the same offence. We have known him sit down 
to table before the dinner was ready, and begin, quite unconsciously, 
to devour whatever dish was next to him, the bread or the potatoes, for 
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example. When the drum beat, he would take his seat, and wonder 
at his lack of appetite. ‘This infirmity, however, never interfered with 
his duty, nor prevented him from doing a good action. 

If ever man passed through life without making an enemy, that 
man was Colonel Willoughby Morgan. His distinguished courage, 
his talents, his learning, his attention to every military and social duty, 
his unaffected goodness of heart, and his sterling piety, made him 
much more than a respectable man. Malice itself could not deny the 
uprightness of his walk. He did wrong to no one, and therefore had 
no enemy. He had many friends, and the remarkable reserve, which 
formed a part of his character, was the only reason that he had not 
many more. 

His stately form and war-bleached locks will grace the parade 
ground no more. ‘The good fight is over, and he has gone to his last 
inspection and review. ‘The roll of the muffled drum has been the 
knell of the soldier’s friend and father. Never were the three funeral 
vollies fired over the grave of a braver or a better man. W. J.S. 


TO A ROBIN. 


Youne warbler of the Spring ! 
Scarce hath the earth put on her robe of green, 
And the glad breeze swept o’er the vernal scene, 
Ere thou dost sweetly sing. 


How many years thy song 
Hath poured its music on my slumbering hours, 
When morn’s first breath is seen to stir the flowers 
Bearing the sweets along. 


Ah! now thy strain I hear, 
Among thy mates, poured from thy warbling throat, 
Filling each grove with thy gay, cheerful note, 
Spring’s feathered pioneer. 


I love to hear thee sing, 
When summer groves are glistening in the dew, 
And see, in morning’s mingling gray and blue, 
Thy brown and glossy wing. 


Thou callest to thy mate 
To perch upon thy favorite, breezy tree, 
To pour to Heaven thy grateful minstrelsy 
With happy heart elate. 


And when the crimson glows, 
Gaily, along the soft and mellow west, 
Thou teachest to thy young, within their nest, 
Thy song at evening’s close. 
Ah! it were vain to search 
Where thou from winter’s cold wilt find a home ; 
But glad I see thee to my elm-tree come, 
And near my window perch. 


There is that to thee given, 
That teaches me to hymn my Maker's praise, 
And my faint soul from cares of earth to raise, 
To the pure joys of Heaven 3.8. W 





























OBSERVATIONS UPON PUNNING. 


Amon the various subjects of importance to all classes, which have 
elicited from the minds of theorists and experimentalists those long 
treatises, which come upon the reading public in all the varied shapes 
of which typography is capable, which flood our libraries and fill our 
drawing-rooms, there seems to have been little attention devoted to the 
contemplation of a faculty, which, in its immediate action upon society, 
is productive of the greatest benefit. Now and then, a lorn admirer, 
blushing with shame and palpitating with timidity, dares to advance 
from the obscurity, m which he has studied its brilliant principles, and 
attempts to develop and elucidate the theory of punning. But his 
voice is unheard and inefficient, drowned by the clamor of a thousand 
noisier tongues, proclaiming to the world the fresh advantages of 
steam-boats, saw-mills, and car-covered rail-roads. In this quarter, 
thunders the emphatic champion of foreign exports, and in that, the 
brawny orator of the woods, elevated on a rugged stump, and flourish- 
ing away with unsophisticated eloquence, directs the dark tide of em- 
igration to those far and frowning forests of the West, 

“ Where rolls the Oregon, and nothing hears 

Save his own dashings.”’ 
The times are indeed passed when the wild-wood echoes of classic 
Greece reverberated the witticisms of her sweetest philosophers, and 
the puns of Julius Cesar were forgotten in his fall. Punsters there 
are still, but who amongst them has dared to stem the tide of universal 
prejudice, and put forth a defence of punning? ‘The fate of the unfor- 
tunate quibbler is not much unlike that of the forest warbler, whom the 
sportsman repays for his sweet song and matin welcome with a shot. 
Ile ‘* sets the table in a roar,” but when the smile is past, the jester is 
forgotten, or remembered only as a theme for injurious aspersion. 
Men swallow the good things, but revile the giver ; and, like the bullies 
of a country tavern, to use the phrase of Shakspeare, ‘‘ draw upon the 
drawer.” 

[ do not intend, reader, to take,in detail, the history of punning. 
It is sufficient to know that the earliest and brightest ages of the world 
can show abundant examples in its favor. The philosophers of An- 
cient Greece were not unwilling to devote some part of their conversa- 
tion to it; and a turn for this species of wit appears to have beem an 
indispensable requisite in the oracular Pythoness. Pyrrhus was de- 
ceived by a quibble, when, to his inquiry, the oracle replied, ‘‘ Aio te, 
Afacide, Romanos vincere posse ;” and sometimes on the position of a 
point depended the true meaning of the sentence. It was not until 
the moment of his death that the ancient warrior discovered the posi- 
tion of the period in the well-known “ Ibis, redibis nunquam. In bello 
peribis,’ which, when anticipating triumph, he had placed before, in- 


stead of after “nunquam.” A long time afterwards, Macbeth com- 

plains that the witches “ palter with him in a double sense.” Cicero 

brought the brilliancy of Paronomasia to a high degree of perfection ; 

but few of his bon mots have descended to posterity, notwithstanding 

the fact, that Casar collected them together. But neither this nor the 
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emperor’s treatise in favor of punning, was proof against oblivion. 
We are told that the effect of the celebrated Pasquinades depended, 
in a great degree, on puns. When Pope Urban VII. a member of the 
Barberini family, plundered the Pantheon of brass, to make cannon 
for the Castle of St. Angelo, Pasquin’s statue bore the following in- 
scription :— 
Quod non fecerunt Barbari Rome, fecit Barberini. 

The wits of the golden ages of French and English literature occa- 
sionally had recourse to word-catching ; and at the time when imita- 
tions and adaptations of the Latin writers came first to be in vogue in 
England, punning was a mania. Rochester, 


“The man right merrie in his cups,”’ 


continued to play upon words when his equilibrium was fairly lost. 
And, indeed, it may be alleged against the practice by its enemies, 
that wine conduces to it ; for, after a sacrifice to Bacchus, the ‘‘ mind’s 
eye” ‘sees double” meanings in every word that presents itself. Swift 
deserves an immortality of fame only for lending his authority to the 
practice of Paronomasia. The following anecdote is less known than 
it deserves to be. Swift, one day, on observing a carpenter fall 
through the roof of a house which he was finishing, observed, with im- 
perturbable coolness, that ‘ he liked to see a man go through his work 
cleverly ;’ a remark in exact keeping with his character. 

The Encyclopedists are hard upon the unfortunate pursuers of double 
meanings, and the well-known aphorism of Doctor Johnson is thrown in 
the teeth of punsters with an inveteracy and resolution worthy of a better 
cause. The grave enemy of mirth points, with a sneer, to the distant 
figure of a thief upon a gibbet, and exclaims, “The man who would 
commit a pun, would pick a pocket ;” while, feigning disgust, the man 
of fashion flies from the punster, to repeat his sayings to his boon 
companions. Punsters are often told, with ill-concealed delight and 
anticipated triumph, that a man who can make puns can seldom do 
any thing beside, and that the more successful are their quibbles, the 
less so must necessarily be their greater and more ambitious efforts. 
Punning, say the enemies of that delightful power, ruins all the finer 
faculties ; but they fail to convince us that the “ Pleasures of Memory’”’ 
is an ill-written poem, or the Irish Melodies unworthy efforts, because 
Mr. Rogers and 'Tom Moore occasionally quibble in their lighter mo- 
ments. ‘They will hardly gain our belief that Vanbrugh, Congreve, 
Wycherly, Farquhar and Sheridan were destitute of wit, because they 
frequently indulged their humor in the lighter kind of it. Much, how- 
ever, of the continual vituperation so plentifully bestowed upon punning 
arises from the inveterate perseverance of those artificial punsters, who 
study the pronouncing dictionary and write songs for public dinners. 
By these, and these alone, are syllables misplaced, vowels changed to 
consonants, and gutturals to liquids. By this artificial method, the 
perpetrator often stumbles unconsciously on other men’s property, and 
sits grinning over his supposed progeny, like an unsuspicious husband 
fondling another’s child. 

Puns, to be pleasing, should be natural, and flow from the lips as 
easily as breath. ‘They are the airy introductions to more solid wit, 
like soup and fish before the second course, or like the froth and 
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sparkle of Champagne before the liquor meets the lips. ‘The proper 
time and place for their emission should also be considered, as one 
does not fight duels in a church-yard,or sing canzonets in church. 
When the ladies have shown themselves fairies by vanishing, when 
the cloth is removed, and the corkscrew in the tenth bottle, a pun is 
then as welcome, as will be 

‘“ Sermons and soda-water the day after.’’ 


A running fire of puns is capital in an alt voce skirmish with a fish- 
woman, or an expostulation with a drunken and surly watchman, who 
stops you at midnight on a charge of breaking into your own house. 
Away! grim-visaged calumniators, who would deny us the use of this 
sole medicament 

“To a mind diseased.” 


I want words to express my indignation at your enmity, my admiration 
of the cause of it. I must go onward with my praise. A pun is like 
a town, which presents equal advantages to the storming and the be- 
sieging party—it can be taken two ways ; and he, who uses a word in 
but one sense, is like a man, who employs the material in a single 
garment, which would answer him for two. <A punster always makes 
a good diplomatist, for he deals in double-meaning ; he is a man, who 
thinks twice before he speaks. He is superior to a wit, inasmuch as 
he makes his auditors laugh by a single word, which the wit fails to ac- 
complish by a dozen ; for, according to Lord Chesterfield, “‘ Genuine 
wit never made any man laugh since the creation of the world.” 

I have added to these remarks, already, perhaps, too tedious, a few 
harmless quibbles of my own ; and if it be objected that, while I have 
declaimed, with all my might, against bad puns, I have perpetrated the 
the most execrable, I can only answer,that I am not the first person 
whose theory and practice are at variance; and that, if | commit the 
very act, I set may face against, I am like the mariner, who looks one 
way and rows another. 


No.1. Mr. A. to his Wife. 
You said I had an iron heart, 
With wrongs your bosom smarted ; 
If so, then you my better part, 
Are surely better parted. 


No. 2. The same to the same. 


When first I married you, last fall, 
I thought you suited to a tittle ; 
I took you then for good and all, 
I take you now for bad and Little. 


No 3. Onan Old Maid. 
Unmarried, aged Celia raves, 
Yet thinks to gain a husband still ; 
‘‘The d—I take me!’’ oft she cries, 
And he ’s the only one that will. 
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A TUSCARORA LEGEND. 


T was night, the wigwam fires burned low, 
The dogs alone their vigil kept; 
Unmindful of the distant foe 
The Tuscarora warriors slept ; 
Their woes, their wrongs, their native spot,” 
The torrent’s roar, unheard, forgot. 
To break their rest the slayer came ; 
He came not girt with steel and flame, 
In pride of power and pomp of war, 
To bid the volleying thunder roll ; 
But armed with weapon deadlier far, 
A weapon that destroys the soul. 
He comes, and sleep affrighted flies ; 





The bow] goes round, and woman’s eyes 
O’erflow with tears ; shouts, shrieks and cries | 
Above Niagara’s thunder rise. ] 


Now discord wakes ; the stripling here 
Holds to his father’s heart the spear ; 
Against his brother’s bosom there 

The twin uplifts his poniard bare ; 
Rude riot reigns ; nor sinks the din 
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Till morning's early light breaks in. 


‘T is morn, and Spring and Nature now 
Look gladly on the rising sun ; 
The robin on the topmost bough 
His mellow carol has begun ; 
He fears not, he, to wet his wings 
Where high the spray Niagara flings. 
He does not fear to raise his note 
Beside the Indian’s lowly dwelling ; 
Lo! on the roof-tree, in his throat 
The simple melody is swelling. 
The sun upon the stream is glancing, 
And where the bubbles light are dancing, 
His thirst the lordly bison slakes ; 
Hard by the turtle doves complain ; 
One timid look the red deer takes, 
Then, bounding, seeks his woods again 


Who draws aside the wigwam door, 
And glides with melancholy pace, 

To seek by yonder forest hoar 
A still and secret weeping-place ? 

She shuns the throng the morn has stirred, 

As flies the wounded doe the herd, 

To give in bitter tears relief 

To her strong agony of grief; 

A grief, which, though no words express, 
By sunken cheek and hollow eye, 
Convulsed lip and struggling sigh, 

The village dames may guess ; 

Yet guess by signs like these alone, 

For still, when others’ eyes look on, 

Her nation’s dames are wont to hide 

A grief beneath the veil of pride 

Loose on the breeze her tresses flow, 

Her step falls mournfully and slow ; 

Not such the step, nor such the glance 

That lured young warriors to the dance, 





* The Tuscaroras were driven from Carolina by the whites 
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Ere in Moneta’s virgin breast 

Young Love became a welcome guest. 

Smiles then were hers; and even now, 

Though Care’s sharp tooth has marked her brow 
One glance from that bright eye alone 

Might warm to love a heart of stone. 

Not yet has zephyr left.a kiss 

On any fairer flower than this. 


Three arrow-flights above the fall 
The branches of a tamarak tall 
Wave o’er the waters blue ; 
There he, the cause of all her grief, 
Her only love, an Indian chief, 
Sleeps in his birch canoe. 
She gains the bank, and, lowly laid 
Beneath the tall tree’s scanty shade, 
Thus to the waves in song reveals 
A sorrow, woman only feels. 


** When my young heart first glowed with that pure flaine, 
Enkindled by the lightning of thine eye, 

When for thy sake I bore my mother’s blame, 
And all her counsels passed unheeded by, 

When my fond father augured shame and wo, 

I did not deem that it should e’er be so. 


“Then was thy presence as a heaven to me ; 
Then came thy voice to my delighted ear 
As grateful as spring’s earliest melody ; 
| recked not then of sorrow or of fear. 
The Huron scared me not—I deemed thine arm 
Strong as a god’s to shield thy bride from harm. 


“Ah me! that voice speaks not in music now ;— 
‘The sunshine of that loving eye is fled— 
Dark clouds have gathered on thy noble brow— 
Thy arm is now no pillow for my head ; 
T is terrible as ever, but the blow 
Descends, O grief! on me, and not on Huron foe! 
‘“« But for this fatal, this accursed stain, 
A truer, kinder, braver, better man 
Than thee, loved Ontwa, never trod the plain 
Since yon bright orb his ancient course began. 
Changed, fallen, degraded—but more dear thou art ; 
Wake, love, and shake the serpent from thy heart ! 


He hears not, but another hears ; 
The man who held the fiery cup 
To Ontwa’s lips, in view appears, 
Fast spurring by the river side. 
He comes, and reins his courser up ; 
‘‘ Short time have I,” the trader cried, 
‘For idle words. Thy people’s wrath 
Pursues me on my flying path. 
Yet will I rather fall, than part 
And leave the purpose next my heart 
Unspoken, unfulfilled. When first 
From mine own southern home the thirst 
Of gain my footsteps hither bore, 
I saw thee, and J marked thee too; 
Moneta, then my Losom knew 
A pang it never felt before. 
! know thee—I might claim a bride 
lo share my lot and grace my side, 
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Of stately form and graceful air, 
Whose eyes as brightly shine, 
Who boasts than thee a hue more fair, 
But not a soul like thine. 
Hear,—rank and lands and wealth are mine— 
Then fly with me; thy hand no more 
Shall plant the maize or wield the oar ; 
Thy wretched husband’s fury ne’er 
Shall wet thine eyelids with a tear. 
Rich garments shall thy form infold, 
Thy neck shall wear a chain of gold, 
Thy hair shall glow with gems, whose beams 
Neer glittered on thy very dreams. 
Mount, mount with me; my gallant steed 
Will mock pursuit; I’ve trled his speed.” 


The stranger spoke—the dame awhile 

Gave ear with melancholy smile ; 

Anon a spot of fiery red 

Glowed on her cheek—‘‘ Away,’ she said ; 

‘© A Tuscarora maiden’s faith, 

Once pledged, abides the stroke of Death. 

If thus thy country’s dames are bought 
With gold, the nuptial tie to break, 

And lightly home and spouse forsake, 

The Indian wife is better taught. 

What though my hand be hard with toil ? 
By Ontwa’s hut the maize is seen. 
What though my raiment be but mean ? 

My Ontwa’s arrows won the spoil. 

And thou—dost thou m chief miscall ? 

Thou who hast turned his heart to gall, 

And brought his anger down on me! 

Begone, I scorn thy gifts and thee.” 


“T go not hence alone,”’ he cried ; 
‘“‘ Tf kindness move thee not, let fear ; 
Thou goest with me ; whate’er betide, 
No aid can reach thee here.” 


“ And durst thou speak of fear to me ? 
In scorn the dame replied. 
“Come hither, wretch, look down, and see 
The partner of my side. 
Ho, Ontwa, wake! The foe is here! 
The coward wolf is prowling near ; 
Thy spouse becomes his prey! Awake! 
Rouse, Ontwa, for Moneta’s sake.”’ 


In vain she weeps, in vain she cries ; 
The chief sleeps on. To gain the shore 
Anon with hasty foot she flies ; 
In vain—the white man gets before. 
“’T is then his life or mine,” he cried. 
‘ But be it so; the boiling surge 
Shall be his winding sheet; the tide 
Shall roar his funeral dirge!”’ 
He cuts the cord, the prow swings clear, 
The boat begins its dire career ; 
With glazing eye and pallid brow, 
Still, silent, cold, heart-frozen now, 
The Tuscarora wife looks on 
As fixed as monumental stone. 
The friendly eddies al] are passed, 
The showering spray his locks has wet 
He nears the fall; the rapid’s roar 
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Awakes him from his dream at last ; 
He rises now and grasps the oar— 

Joy! he may gain the island yet. 
With desperate strength his oar he plies, 
His bark across the billows flies— 
Now, Ontwa, now! but three strokes more 
Will send thy bark and thee to shore. 
O God ! the blade breaks short ! ’t is done— 
The fall ’s too nigh—all hope is gone. 
Moneta, turn away thine eye ; 
Thou only look’st to see him die. 


Upon the instant verge of fate 
The chieftain’s courage failed him not. 
One last, sad glance upon his mate, 
Another on his native spot 
He cast ; no tear bedimmed his eye, 
His bosom heaved no coward sigh. 
The broken oar aside he threw, 
His blanket o’er his brow he drew, 
Then sent his death-cry to the shore, 
Plunged over, and was seen no more. 


One long, wild shriek Moneta gave ; 
Then sprang into the rapid wave. 
Adown the stream, three leagues away, 
By Tuscarora maids, next day, 

The warrior’s cold remains were found, 
Within his young wife's arms compressed. 
They laid them in one grave to rest, 

And reared a funeral mound. 

And here, when through that lonely dell 

The Indian hunters rove 
They rest upon their guns, and tell 

Of her wHo DIED FOR LOVE. 


THE MUTTERBERG GLACIER. 


Tne number of travelers in Switzerland and Tyrol has astonish- 
ingly increased within the last few years. Roads have been built 
through the most beautiful, and consequently the most frequented, 
parts of these countries ; and traveling is now attended with scarcely 
any of the fatigue, which, in former times, and but a few years since, 
prevented many from visiting the far-famed beauties of the Schweiz. 
Tyrol has been but little noticed, however, in comparison with Switzer- 
land ; and the traveler does not meet with the good roads, the luxuries, 
or conveniences, which so abound in its sister country. ‘The convey- 
ances are not common, and are inconvenient and expensive ; on this 
account, most of the gentlemen, who visit Tyrol, travel on foot, and 
I think it is by far the most agreeable mode. 

Those, who have visited the different Glaciers of Tyrol, have pro- 
nounced the Mutterberg (Mother-mountain) to be the most attractive. 
The ascent and descent are attended with much fatigue and peril ; the 
few, the very few, who have ventured upon the excursion, have gen- 
erally suffered either temporarily or during their lives from its effects. 
To our little party, which consisted of three, fatigue and danger were 
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nothing new or fearful ; and, instead of deterring us from our plans, 
rather increased the desire to carry them into effect. 1 shall never 
regret that I have visited, at the risk of my life, the majestic scenery 
of Mutterberg, though I fear I should not easily be tempted to climb 
its lofty sides again. 

It was a hot day in the beginning of August, that our little party, 
leaving the prettily situated town of Innsbruck, proceeded up the valley 
of the Inn towards Telfts ; from thence, passing through Mides, we 
arrived about six o’clock in the evening at Neustifft,—another little 
village of this beautiful valley,—at the foot of the Mutterberg Glacier. 
‘The village in itself has few if any attractions for the stranger, save as 
a resting place for those, whose object it is to ascend the mountain. 

It was Saturday night, and the chamois-hunters and the peasants 
were returning to their quict homes,—first to offer their prayers at the 
shrine of the Holy Virgin, then to engage in some amusements till the 
fall of night should call them to their slumbers, 

As the sun bade adieu to the snow-topped mountains, and the bells 
of the returning flocks tinkled in the valley, as they approached their 
sheltered homes, the white spire of the village church resounded with 
the vesper bell. Every thing, save the Mass, wasthen forgotten. All 
turned their footsteps toward the church; the old and the young, 
the sad and the gay, the crippled and the active. We, too, approached 
the large Gothic edifice, and, entering the portal, took our station in 
one of the side aisles. All were on their knees before the crucifix, 
which, surrounded with lights, stood upon the altar. ‘The dim twilight, 
that stole through the dusky casements, showed but indistinctly the 
faces of those present. It was a scene, however, of sincere devotion, 
a scene that can be known on such a spot, and there only. 

The only task left us to perform, was that of seeking a guide. 
Among the chamois-hunters, who are alone acquainted with the land- 
marks and passages over the Glaciers, there was a tall, handsome, 
well-formed man, whose tout ensemble attracted our attention. He was 
dressed in the 'T'yrolese costume, which consists of a black or green 
hat,—most usually the latter,—the crown in the shape of a sugar-loaf, 
with a broad brim, bent downwards, and caught upon one side by a 
black silk cord, fastened to the crown. A cock’s feather, or that of 
some other bird, usually adorns the hat of the hunters. A short green 
jacket, ornamented with a great number of small silver buttons, and 
brown chamois-leather breeches, show the forms of these mountaineers 
to very great advantage. Around their waist a broad leathern belt is 
bound, on which the arms of Austria, and some year, are marked in 
white beads. ‘The calf of the leg is not covered with a stocking, but 
with a thick woollen net-work, which reaches from the bend of the 
knee down to the ankle. ‘Thick Alpine shoes cover their hardy feet. 
Hans, for such was the name of our friend, was dressed in such a 


costume, when we saw him. A little black mustache contrasted finely 
with his handsome face and white teeth, and gave him, strange as it 
may appear to some, a look of refinement. After a while we suc- 


ceeded in getting him for our guide on the morrow’s expedition ; and 
having arranged every thing we retired to our welcome repose. 

The early morning found us moving on our way up the mountain, 
but not under the guidance of Hlans. Neither our entreaties nor the 
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promise of money could persuade him to leave before six o'clock, the 
hour of Mass,—and accepting the offer of our kind host to start with 
us at five, and put us in the right path, leaving Hans to overtake us as 
soon as he could after Mass, we were, under his protection, beginning 
this strange excursion. After an hour’s walk our host, having assured 
us that we could not miss the way, took leave of our little party, wish- 
ing us success on our journey, and turned his footsteps towards his 
home. Instead of pursuing our way, we seated ourselves near a little 
log hut to gaze upon the scene. 

The sun was just shedding his morning rays on the quiet valley, and 
snow-topped mountains, and the Inn was still winding his way down 
the beautiful vale, as the sounds of the matin-bell stole sweetly on the 
silent air. It was a Sabbath morning. ‘The shades of the trees, the 
notes of the birds, the Sunday bell, all combined to recall to our minds 
the quiet scene of Sunday tranquility so peculiar to the land of freedom 
and happiness ; and, with such recollections, the scenes of early child- 
hood passed on our native shores. Hans, who was now fast approach- 
ing, awoke us from our reveries. He had exchanged his short 
green jacket for a brown shag coat, which concealed the whole of his 
body, but otherwise his dress was not changed. On his back he 
bore a large knapsack, filled with provision, and in his hand a long 
cane, which he used as assistance in climbing. ‘The steepness of the 
way increased as we ascended, and the vegetation became more thin 
and meagre. About ten o’clock we reached the Alp; an interval of 
fertile soil, where one finds the miserable hut of the poor herdsmen, 
the protectors of flocks of cattle, which feed here during the summer 
months, and in the autumn are driven down by these men into the val- 
leys, and sold. ‘These shepherds live so secluded, most of the year, that 
they appear quite like barbarians. ‘Their long beards and coarse 
dress add to their savage appearance, and one feels some little fear, 
when left alone with such uncivilized beings. We, however, were 
soon goud friends, and were seated round their rough table, laughing 
and talking over our scanty store of provisions. Our stay was very 
short, as the day was far spent, and we had many steps to take before 
we could reach the village of Geiers, in the valley of the Etz, a river 
flowing on the south side of the Mutterberg Glacier. We crossed 
the little Alp through the frightened herds of cattle, and continued to 
ascend the mountain on the banks of the Inn, which was now nothing 
more than a little mountain stream. As we took leave of the view of 
the Alp—the herdsmen waved their sun-burnt arms in token of recog- 
nition. We soon came to an almost perpendicular bank, out of which 
the little streamlet seemed to run. As we stopped a moment to cool 
ourselves, and quench our thirst, a thick fog suddenly surrounded us. 
Hans desired us to remain quiet until he should return; he disappear- 
ed from our view and ascended the steep declivity. In a short time 
we heard his Tyrolese signal, and, listening to the echoes as they died 
away, the return signal from the herdsman below came faintly on our 
ears. ‘There was something cheering in this exchange of signals, 
which banished for a moment the feeling of solitude and loneliness, 
that was fast stealing over us. Hans was again at our side, and lead- 
ing the way. We followed his steps on our hands and knees up this 
steep bank. When we had safely arrived at the top, we found that 
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we had ascended above the seeming mist, which proved to be a cloud. 
We stopped a moment to rest ourselves. Betore us lay the valley of 
the Inn, with its river, watering the richly cultivated gardens and _fer- 
tile fields, flowing quietly on under the bright rays of a summer sun ; 
near us were the wooded mountain tops, bending their tall pines in the 
cool breeze, which fanned our heated brows. All was still. The 
world seemed gay and happy in its sunshine before us, and, as we 
gazed on it, no noise of bustle and business, no sounds of voices 
broke in upon the quiet of the scene. All was silent save the mur- 
murings of the little brook, which rolled merrily along to the beauti- 
ful valley—of which we now took our leave. Another signal was 
sounded, and re-echoed, before the answer from our friends below 
reached us. We turned our footsteps now toward a scene, so different 
and so grand, that while we compare it with the tranquil one, on 
which we had been gazing, we know not which to call the most 
beautiful. ‘The scene now before us displayed hills of trackless snow, 
dazzling the eyes with the reflection of the bright rays of the sun— 
rocks of most wild and majestic aspect—with here and there a green 
spot of mountain ice. 

The last view which had attracted our attention opened to our sight 
that part of the Glacier, which we were about to pass. It was near 
two o’clock, P. M. when we first placed our feet on the snow of the 
beautiful Mutterberg. Hurried by Hans, we proceeded on our way, 
which at every step grew more fatiguing, till at length the depth of the 
snow obliged us to rest our wearied limbs at almost every other step. 
While we were thus climbing, a noise resembling thunder broke in upon 
the silence of the scene. We looked to the elements above, but a hot 
summer’s sun, and a pure blue sky, we knew, could not send forth 
such forebodings of storms. We turned to Hans, who stood watching in- 
tently a huge pile of rocks—we knew not what to expect ; Hans was 
evidently agitated ; and we were frightened by his anxious expression. 
Another moment, and the heavy mass on which we had been gazing 
broke loose, and came like a torrent, sweeping down over the very 
spot, where a little while before we had been resting. Had it come 
sooner, we should have found a grave, where no kind heart would 
have dropped a tear, and where no monument could have been raised, 
save the rude, rough rocks, which would have covered our remains. 
We gazed a moment on the destructive torrent, and listened to the 
last low echoes of its distant roar, and then turned again toward the 
summit of the mountain ; in silence we toiled along—each fearful of 
intruding on the sombre feelings of his companion. 

I now began seriously to think of giving up, fatigued and chilled ; 
the rays of the hot sun, beating on my head, nearly robbed me of all 
resolution and zeal. The mortification of thus discovering to my friends, 
however, that [ could not bear up against the fatigue, roused me again 
and again to exertion, and at length we reached the summit of the 
Mutterberg Glacier. 

The scene was not the first object of our attention. After seating 
ourselves, the provisions we still had left were laid before us; and 
the little keg was soon drained to the last drop. ‘Thus refreshed, and 
rested, we turned to gaze upon the new regions opened to our view. 
On the northern sides of glaciers you seldom meet with any great 
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quantity of ice; and we had consequently seen but little in our 
ascent. But now large spots of green burst on our sight, sur- 
rounded by snowy peaks, which reared their tall spires resembling 
the Gothic structures of continental architecture. Nothing was dis- 
played to the eye, but these regions of desolation and solitude, covered 
with wild, majestic rocks, contrasting beautifully with the pure, white 
snow, and here and there a light cloud, chasing through the air its 
changing shadow over the rocky glens and snowy desert. All was 
silent, save the sigh of the moaning winds, as they searched in vain 
the cold caverns and icy lakes for the sweet perfumes of the more 
social valleys. 

It was now four o’clock, and we had several miles to walk, before we 
could reach our intended place of rest. Our little stores were now 
exhausted, and we ourselves sufficiently refreshed and rested to under- 
take the descent. One parting look we cast upon the scene to im- 
press itupon the memory, and [ trust I shall never forget it. Its gran- 
deur, its beauty, its wildness, and its desolation and coldness, which 
came back so chillingly upon the heart, could not fail to impress one 
deeply with the remembrance of a view, of which, with mingled sor- 
row and joy, we took our farewell. We now began our downward 
journey. Hans led the way, rolling the loose stones before him, which 
had lost their firm foundation by the melting of the snow beneath 
them. {I had, in descending, sprung upon a large rock, whose size | 
thought was sufficient to secure it a firm foundation, and considered 
myself safely situated, when Hans, springing to my side, seized me in 
his arms and leaped to what proved to be a more secure footing ; 
for the same rock, the next moment, bounded down the side of the 
mountain and left me to thank Hans for his kind protection and 
rescue. Stumbling and sliding over these rough, loose rocks, we at 
length arrived at the borders of the large sheet of snow, which bordered 
on the ice. The snow was frozen on the top sufficiently to bear our 
bodies ; but the fear of slipping, and sliding down among the regions 
below, made us cautious. Our canes were pointed and could easily 
be thrust through its hard surface. Our progress being naturally slow 
from this cause, Hans began to be concerned about being benighted. 
He bethought himself, however, of a more rapid mode of proceeding, 
and begged us to follow his example. Seating himself on the ice, he 
allowed himself to slide down—moderating the rapidity of his descent 
by thrusting his cane intothe snow. As we were thus proceeding, one 
of the party cried for assistance ; we turned and beheid him sliding 
on his back unable to stop himself. We were much alarmed, for the 
snow was separated from the ice by a wide crack, forming a preci- 
pice of forty or fifty feet. Toward this he was fast approaching ; but 
a large rock, which had rolled from the summit of the mountain, ob- 
structed his way, and preserved his life. We succeeded at length 
in reaching the spot, where he lay, rather frightened, but not injured ; 
he soon recovered from his fright, and, retracing our steps, we were 
again on our way toward the landing-place between the snow and the 
ice. 

Over the ice the way was neither dangerous nor fatiguing. Here 
and there we stopped to gaze upon its deep precipices—some opening 
to the view a solid mass of ice of sixty or seventy feet in thickness 
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Hans related an anecdote about a ‘Tyrolese hunter who had crossed 
this same mountain with some goods to the Etz valley, and return- 
ing home retraced his steps in company with some of his friends. 
The Tyrolese carry their money in leathern girdles fastened about 
their waists ; and in this manner the hero of the tale wore his. In 
crossing the ice he fell into one of these openings, and disappeared ; 
his friends let down a rope, and were rejoiced to find something at- 
tached to the end. They pulled it up, but instead of their fellow 
traveler, they found his money-bag fastened to it. A second attempt 
brought the hunter out of the cold place, which had nearly been his 
grave. When asked his reasons for thus fastening his girdle to the 
rope, he replied, ‘I thought the rope might not be strong enough to 
hold my weight—my money it would certainly bear—my family is 
poor—and dependent on me—and if the money and the father should 
both be lost together, they would be destitute.” 

Night was fast advancing and we hurried on to the descent over the 
rocks. We were surrounded on all sides with snowy peaks and green 
ice, till we came in view of the Etz valley, which opened suddenly on 
our sight. This beautiful river takes its rise from the ice, over which 
we had passed, and flows in a south-eastwardly direction to the Gulf of 
Venice. We proceeded on the right bank of the stream in the very 
narrow valley toward the village of Geiers. No living being had 
crossed our path, or floated in the heavens above us; and when we 
beheld the track of cows, we were overjoyed. With new vigor we 
walked on, almost overcome with fatigue and hunger. Hans once 
again sounded the signal, and to our joy it was answered. Soon we 
beheld the hut of the Alp, the herdsmen and their flocks, and were 
seated with them at their door, drinking the rich milk, which they 
were kind enough to offer us. Dim twilight had now taken possession 
of the valleys. We had seen the last rays of the sun take leave of the 
white snow, glittering in its brightest rays, and beheld the star steal 
out from the blue ether of heaven; but at that moment, fatigue and 
hunger had robbed us of enthusiasm, and selfish wants had stolen from 
us our admiration for the beauties of nature. It was already past 
eight o’clock, and we had two hours walk before us. We bade adieu 
to our kind friends, and proceeded on our way. 

The clear sky was soon covered with dark clouds, which hung low 
in the valley, and the deep thunder which issued from them echoed 
and re-echoed along the gloomy sides of the mountains, made more 
terrible from the bright flashes of lightning that dazzled our eyes. 
The mountain torrent roared in all its power, as it dashed on the rough 
rocks and fallen trees, that impeded its progress. We crossed it on a 
single plank which bent with our weight; unable as we were to 
see in the darkness which surrounded us, we were obliged to lead each 
other. Having successfully crossed this slender bridge, we were then 
led by Hans in a narrow sheep-path along the side of the steep hill, 
at whose foot ran the rapid stream, with nothing, in case of a miss-step, 
to prevent our rolling headlong into it. Chilled with the rain and worn 
out from the exertion of sixteen hours hard labor, we arrived at ten 
o'clock at the village of Geiers. But here no inn was to be found. 
We espied a light in one of the houses, and tapped at the door. 
The inmates welcomed us ; and, introducing us into a room, in which 
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we could scarcely stand upright, with a large iron stove, and a broken 
piano in the corner, (which surprized us very much, in such uncivilized 
regions,) they said they would prepare beds for us immediately. F'a- 
tigued as I was, my sleep was disturbed by the occupants of the beds ; 
and after trying every method in my power, I rolled on to the floor and 
slept quietly on the hard boards. ‘Thus ended an expedition, which, 
though dangerous and fatiguing, fully repaid us for the trouble attend- 
ing it. I fear, however, the temptations must be very strong, that 
could again induce me to attempt such an adventure. 8. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
“ Chameleons who can paint in white and black ?” 


AN increasing taste for the study of Natural History, which it is 
said has been evinced in many parts of the country, and which is sup- 
posed to mark an advancing state of refinement, or, perhaps, to indi- 
cate the “ march of mind,’ makes it the duty of those few, who are 
capable of acting as drill-sergeants, to volunteer their services ; for the 
man,—as that sublime moralist, Joseph Surface, would say,—who hoards 
up the information, which he may have acquired by fortunate opportu- 
nities or surreptitious industry, leaving the world, with the exception 
of his parsimonious self, as ignorant as it was before, is unworthy to 
have his name handed down among the votaries of science and the 
benefactors of humanity. It is no idle desire to fix our name upon a 
species,—although the usages of the scientific class might seem to 
ensure that liberal compliment,—but a sincere desire “to give the 
world assurance of a” strange and troublesome animal, that gives birth 
to this paper. 

The animal, concerning which it is proposed to offer a few observa- 
tions, appears to have escaped the notice of all writers upon Natural 
History, although it inhabits, or rather infests, almost every house, cer- 
tainly every public or boarding house, in our cities. ‘The truth is, the 
zoologists have found it to be, to them, a perfect nondescript. We are 
grieved at so serious a charge against so worthy a body ; but it is not 
to be denied that they have exercised a sagacity by no means peculiar 
to the scientific, in concluding to say nothing when they knew not 
what to say, and to attempt no description of an animal, which seemed 
to defy all their skill, comes under none of their established rules, has 
no generic characters, and is a species by itself. Nevertheless, as 
even they must concede that it was created for some benevolent pur- 
pose, although the utmost ingenuity of man hath not yet been able to 
discover its utility, we, even we,—sciolist as we are,—must be allowed 
to volunteer our aid; and, howbeit unskilled in zoography, we must 
crave a moment’s time and the loan of a few scientific phrases, while 
we add one more to the small number of unquestionable truths. 

We have called the compound of flesh and blood, concerning which 
we shall now proceed to discourse, a troublesome and a strange 
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animal. It certainly deserves the latter appellative, but the former is 
the more proper designation. ‘The want of a specific name is a great 
obstacle in the way of conciseness, for which we may objurgate the 
naturalists ; whe, either because none of them cared enough for science 
to become its sponsor, or because they considered that, like the Last 
Man, the only animal of its kind would not be troubled by false cog- 
nomens and “ counterfeit presentments,” have neglected to bestow a 
name upon one of the most curious objects in creation. It fortunately 
happens, however, that their want of attention remedies itself. If it 
be admitted that names are things, it would seem to follow that a thing 
without a name is nothing ; and as nothing cannot well be described, 
it is thus logically established that we are correct in styling it a nonde- 
script. The want of a title, therefore, is the most distinctive name 
this animal could have been furnished with. 

From a thorough examination of an excellent specimen now before 
us, we cannot wonder that the difficulties it presents should have de- 
terred the most laborious scholars. It furnishes many more doubts 
than certainties. It unquestionably belongs to the mammiferous class, 
and possesses some of the peculiarities and appetites, which distin- 
guish the species with which we are more familiar. It is not a man, 
although it partakes of some of the attributes of the genus hominis, 
curiously amalgamated with those of many other animals. ‘Thus we 
are satisfied that it is carniverous, but, like the domestic cat and others 
of that tribe, it becomes accustomed to food of a less exciting and 
brutal character, while in other things it possesses evident affinities 
with the family Insectivora. ‘The head is something elongated and 
like an inverted cone, the apex falling below the mouth. The ear is 
oval, nearly as broad as it is long, often elegantly framed, and not 
covered with hair. The eyes are perfectly visible, and bright and 
piercing, like these of the Weasel. ‘The nose, or as naturalists call it, 
the snout, is elevated, pointed, and in some degree movable, although 
not so much so as that of the Mole. The dental arrangement shows 
an approach to the biped family, for each jaw appears to have places 
for the two canine, and four cutting teeth, and ten grinders. Yet 
this would be a very unsafe guide in attaching the animal to any class, 
for we have often seen specimens with not half this number of teeth, 
and have been more than once puzzled at discovering that the cutting 
or incisor teeth were removable. ‘The Sheep and the Goat, also, have 
the same number of teeth. The mouth has no muzzle, which is 
much to be regretted, as will appear in the sequel; not, however, on 
account of the savage nature of the animal, for although expert in 
stripping a bone or tearing its natural food, it shows no disposition to 
bite any of the man species. ‘The face, in most cases, has a meek 
expression, like that of 

ve Simo’s mate— 
No ass so meek, no ass so obstinate,”’ 





and is destitute of beard, except in a few instances, where the individ- 
uals appear to have attained a patriarchal age. ‘The body varies in 
Jencth from four feet and a half to six feet. It belongs to the tribe 
Plantigrada ; that is to say, in walking it treads upon the whole sole 
of the foot, which, like that of the female Grizzly Bear, is naked, and 
has five tees terminating in sharp nails; in some specimens the toes 
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are covered with small conical tubercles, like those on the bottom of 
the foot of the Opossum, which appear to give pain when com- 
pressed ; it is supposed that they are occasioned by a strange habit, 
but one not peculiar to this animal, of violently thrusting the foot into 
crevices too small for it. The whole body may be prepared and 
dressed in a savory manner, and made inviting to the eye and the 
smell, but it would be found too coarse and disagreeable for common 
eating. Perhaps of all other animals, it most resembles the Shrew, 
so learnedly treated of by Godman and others. ‘The anterior limbs 
are strikingly like those of a Shrew. ‘The palm of the hand can be 
expanded, the fingers are movable at every joint, and the nails are 
strong, nearly straight, and externally convex. Where any mischief 
can be accomplished, it is found to be, like the Bat, wing-handed. 
Its scratch is painful, but rather defacing than dangerous. ‘The gen- 
eral color is white, like that of the Ermine, or Arctic Fox, and it 
bears a strong analogy to the latter in this, that it is most easily taken 
on moonlight nights ; but it does not, like this fox, prey upon its own 
species, or devour them when dead ; although in northern latitudes it 
has sufficient sagacity to perceive the value of the hair; and individu- 
als have been examined which were covered with that substance, ev- 
idently pilfered from several different bodies. It is possible that the 
loose teeth of which we have spoken are procured in the same manner. 

It were vain in us to imagine that we have been very successful in 
describing an animal which defied the knowledge of Cuvier and the 
ingenuity of Buffon. ‘That Lewis and Clark, Say and Long, should 
have left it unnoticed, is, perhaps, excusable ; as we are confident 
that they could never have seen a specimen among all the animals of 
the wilderness, through which their investigations were extended. 
But that Godman, who probably saw it every day of his life, should 
have neglected it without a word of apology, is passing strange. We 
may hope, however, as no other animal has so many analogies, or pre- 
sents to view, at a glance, the conjoined virtues of the Cat, the Weasel, 
the Mole, the Sheep, the Goat, the Bear, the Bat, the Fox and the 
Shrew, that the subject whereof we treat is recognized by our 
readers ; and briefly conclude what some may think these ‘ ambigu- 
ous givings-out,”’ with a remark or two concerning its habits. 

* All the world’s a stage :” the lot cast for this animal is ingeniously 
compounded from the evil parts of Caliban and Puck. It is a clear 
case of transmigration, but, unfortunately, presents a lusus. The 
meekest combination of flesh and blood with the sight of which our 
eyes have been blessed—and that is our humble self—could not endure 
its perpetual mischievousness, were not the dispensation tempered with 
mercy. Perchance it was created to instruct the human family in the 
virtue of patience; or, to give zest to our enjoyments ; for every thing 
is fitted to its place, and governed in its propensities, by the order of 
nature ; and it becomes all sedentary and house-keeping men to 
acknowledge, with heart-felt gratitude, that none of the Morse, or even 
of the Seal tribe, are gifted with a more voracious appetite for sunning 
themselves in the open air; but as the comparison is not calculated to 
flatter the amphibious class, it must be admitted, in this connection, 
that the land monster is more active in its movements, and of course 
has none of their dignity although it travels with more facility. 
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It should be mentioned as another gift of mercy, that its visitations 
are periodical, and its habits regular; but this knowledge will suftice 
nothing in the way of defence. The period of its greatest activity is 
towards the middle of the day, the hour at which students generally,— 
which unfortunate class is most obnoxious to its attacks,—are unwilling 
to be disturbed. At this time, ‘ the front of Jove himself,’ although 
surrounded by whole hetacombs of piscatorial damsels, with a coun- 
terscarp of epithets and expletives, would present no obstacle to its 
aggressions. What then, can man do—but suffer? What should a 
philosopher do—but smile, if he can, amidst the ruins of his labors ? 
What should we do,—but the very overt act of chirographical duty to 
which a love of science now impels us? For, at this very hour, no 
longer ago than yesterday, 

‘there came 

This thing which Adam had been posed to name ; 

Noah had refused it lodging in his ark, 

Where all the race of reptiles might embark ; 

A verier monster, than on Afric’s shore 

The sun e’er got, or slimy Nilus bore ;”’ 
nay, by the quill we write with, it is at this moment singing at our 
door, in tones which shame the melody of the Wild Goose itself; now 
it is rubbing, and thrashing, and flapping, and brushing, and cackling, 
with all the importance of a maiden Hen in charge of a sister’s brood ; 
now it knocks at our very portal ; its noise increases with its efforts ; 
more persevering than the Spider, it forces the entrance, in spite of a 
huge easy chair, wherewith we had barricaded the way; we scold, 
but it endeavors to caress us; we threaten, and it heeds us not; we 
hurl a new cork inkstand, but with no effect ; it arrives at our seat ; 
its sacrilegious attacks have reached our three-legged table, the very 
tripod on which we indite oracles, as true as those which have made 
Delphos immortal ; resistance is hopeless; we relinquish the book ; 
we drop the pen; it presses upon us; its voice has changed ; it grows 
more various than the tones of the Mocking-Bird ; its tongue is bifa- 
rious, and both divisions are put in action ; it is more loquacious than 
the Parrot, more active than the Dipper; it sings, gabbles and yells, 
all in a breath; we are stunned, confounded, confused ; we submit, 
and lo! we are driven from our quarters without the benefits usually 
derived from capitulation. 

The conqueror is no longer a tame animal. It thinks, with certain 
politicians, that the spoils of the vanquished are the property of the 
successful. It becomes ferocious, like the Cougar; busy and mis- 
chievous as the Monkey ; agile as the Cat; and more curious than the 
Opossum. Its anterior digits are inserted in nooks and crannies that 
would exclude the tongue of a Mole; drawers are ransacked; trunks 
emptied ; nothing movable stands still, and even the time-hallowed 
dust and cobwebs, which decorate our manuscripts and ornament our 
shelves, are swept away before the ravenous appetite of the barbarian 
invader. Nothing escapes. The books that were open are closed ; 
those which were highest are brought down; the “ searching opera- 
tions” of a week are foiled in a moment; the very sheet on which we 
had commenced an ‘‘ Essay on the mental gratification of inhaling an 
easterly wind, and the bodily advantages derived from participating in 
such refined enjoyments,” the very first sheet, we say, with all the 
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memorandums from which we should have compiled an elaborate, a 
useful, and, we flatter ourselves, an immortal work, are “ gone in a 
moment ;” 

‘‘_______all my pretty chickens and their dam, 


? 


At one fell swoop ! 


Criticism never played such pranks with poetry. The attack of the 
Quarterly, which demolished Keats, was mere “ cake and ale,” to the 
attack of our unscrupulous foe and its effects upon our reputation. 
Our premises have assumed the appearance of a conquered country. 
Our troublesome enemy, like others of the Glutton genus,—its destruc- 
tiveness suspended by satiety,—has gone to join its tribe in the sun, or 
has sought another apartment in which to renew its diabolical gam- 
bols. For us, we have remaining only the satisfaction of thanking 
heaven, that amongst all the shapes, degrees, and generations, which 
have cumbered the earth since its creation, from the Anthropophagi 
downwards, there has never yet been discovered any male of this 
species. 

N. B. Upon further research we find that some of the French 
Naturalists treat of an animal which they denominate [an] Enfant du 
Diable. It requires no examination to assure us that this can be no 
other than the animal we have been endeavoring to describe. The 
name is far more appropriate and significant than any ef the cognomens 
bestowed upon it in this country. We have also learned that bachelors 
and other single men, who are particularly liable to its attacks, desig- 
nate it by an appellation which conveys to their ears, as Sir Peter 
Teazle says, “all that’s diabolical,” and call it a Chambermaid. 


HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


{The principal facts contained in the subjoined article were incorporated in a Lecture on the 
History and Progress of the Free Schools in New-England, delivered before a Lyceum in a country 
village, in 1830; and since repeated by request. | 

In every inquiry relating to the progress of our free schools, the 
history of elementary school books forms an interesting item ; and in 
this respect, as well as many others, the advantages of the present age 
for facilitating the acquisition of knowledge are far greater than any 
which have preceded it. It was not till a few years before the Amer- 
ican revolution that even a spelling-book was used. ‘The Horn Book 
was the first book in our schools. It was made by setting a copy of 
the alphabet in a frame, and covering it with a thin plate of horn to 
preserve the paper from being thumbed to pieces by the children who 
were made to study it. ‘The New-England Primer was almost the 
only elementary book, and was in general use. It contained a coarse 
cut representing the burning of John Rogers at the stake, in Smith- 
field, a few spelling lessons, Dr. Watts’s Cradle Hymn, and the 
Assembly’s Catechism. The next book was Dilworth’s Spelling-Book. 
It was introduced into some schools about 1750, but not generally till 
some time subsequent to that period. It is said to have been the only 
spelling book used prior to 1780. Mr. Thomas Dilworth, the author, 
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was a schoolmaster at Wapping, England, and died in 1781. This 
book passed through many editions. ‘The Psalter, containing selec- 
tions from the Psalms, and the Holy Bible, were the only reading 
books. Arithmetic was generally taught from manuscripts of the 
teachers. ‘These contained a collection of sums and their operations, 
which were copied into the scholars’ books for them to work out. 
Almost the only printed works, used prior to 1780, were Hodder’s 
Arithmetic, and the Young Man’s Best Companion ; and these were 
seldom found excepting inthe hands of teachers. A copy of the first, 
prepared by Mr. Hume, who, as the book informs us, imbibed 


‘A double portion of Great Hopper’s spirit,” 


printed at London, in 1739, lies before me, and is entitled,—‘* Hodder’s 
Arithmetic, or, that necessary Art, made most Easie; being explained 
ina way familiar to the capacity of any that desire to learn it in a 
little time. By James Hodder, Writing Master. The seven and 
twentieth edition, revised, augmented, and above a thousand faults 
amended.’ This book contains the dedication, preface to the general 
reader, poetic commendation, &c. which usually make up a great part 
of many of the books published at that time. Under a frontispiece, 
containing a coarse engraving of Hodder, is the following poetic 
commendation :— 

‘* He that more of thine Excellence would know, 

On this thy Boox let him some thoughts bestow. 

Deep questions in ArirHMeTick here are 

Demonstrated by rules so Plain, so Rare, 

Envy itself must needs confess thus much, 

Read all the Books i’ th’ world, you ‘Il find none such 


On another page it is said— 


——_———“‘ in this Harvest time, Learning, Arts, 
And Witts are ripe, and the Sublimest Parts, 
Are now arrived at what they can aspire, 

At which ages to come may well admire.” 

This book has some merit, and from the similarity of some of its 
parts to Pike’s Arithmetic, it probably formed the basis of the latter 
The answer of one of our most intelligent farmers, now about sixty- 
eight years old, to a question proposed to him, how arithmetic was 
taught when he was a youth? shews what ideas then generally pre- 
vailed among children, relative to this subject. He observed, ‘‘ they 
had a kind of a Hodder to teach arithmetic, but what it was, whether 
a book or something else, he could not tell.”’ When I informed him 
that that was probably the name of the author of the book, he ob- 
served, it was the first time he had heard of it. 

Of our own native authors of school books, the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished is Noan Wenstrer, LL. D. I cannot give a better notice 
of his works, than that contained in the following letter :— 

New-Haven, Nov. 18, 1829 
Mr. Lemvet Suatrvck, 

Sir,—My Spelling Book, in its first form, was compiled in 1782, at Goshen, in 
Orange county, state of New-York, where 1 then kept a classical school, and 
while the American army lay at Newburg or New-Windsor. In autumn of that 
year I carried the first copy to Philadelphia, and showed it to several members of 
Congress. On my way, | called on the Rev. Samuel 8S. Smith, then Professor of 
Theology in Nassau Hall, Princeton, who suggested to me the expedience of mak- 
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ing an important alteration in the division of syllables. This was the union of 
tion, instead of ti-on, according to Dilworth, and making these letters one termin- 
ating syllable. I had my fears that such an alteration would not be received by 
the public ; but he assured me that it might be done with perfect safety. I fol- 
lowed his advice, and the event has answered his expectations. It is undoubt- 
edly a great improvement, and has been one influential cause of that rapid pro- 
gress which the children of this country have made in learning the language. 
Another improvement has, probably, been equally successful—that of uniting let- 
ters to the syllables to which they belong in pronunciation, as hab-it instead of 
ha-bit. 

I introduced also a new classification of words ; collecting into tables by them- 
selves words of like formation, especially the anomalous words. These tables 
were so nearly complete, that all the later compilers of Spelling Books have been 
obliged to copy them almost entire, or leave their books defective. The conse- 
quence has been, that ten or twelve tables, in all or most of the Spelling-Books 
which have been introduced, in the place of mine, are to this day substantially 
mine. Some compilers have gone further, and copied nearly the whole of my 
Spelling Lessons, with a few transpositions of words. 

The first copy of this book was published by Hudson & Goodwin, in Hartford, 
in 1783. But by the advice and recommendation of President Stiles, of Yale Col- 
lege, this book, with a Grammar and Selections for Reading, were published 
under the title of “‘ A Grammatical Institute of the English Language.’ The 
Grammar was published the following year, 1784, and the Selections soon follow- 
ed, but the precise time of publication I do not recollect. This was, I believe, 
the first collection for reading published in this country. 

The Spelling Book, at subsequent periods, was revised; and the last revision 
was published in 1804. Either at that time or at a former revision, it was pub- 
lished as a detached work, under the title of ‘The American Spelling-Book.”’ 

This book gradually superseded Dilworth; but the number of editions pub- 
lished cannot be ascertained ; for, since 1804, it has been printed on standing 
types or on stereotype plates, and this by several proprietors, in different and dis- 
tant parts of the United States. Neither can the exact number printed be ascer- 
tained; for I kept no account of the numbers printed in various editions, for 
about twenty years after its first publication. But for nearly thirty years, returns 
of the numbers printed, with an estimate of what had been before printed, 
enable me to state, with tolerable certainty, that the whole number published, 
cannot fall much short of ten millions of copies. It has been used throughout the 
United States, and also in Canada and all the British provinces northward and 
eastward ; and the numbers printed in Canada are to be added to the ten millions 
before stated. 

[t may not be improper here to state, that a small premium for copy-right on 
this book, varying from half a cent to a cent on a copy [half a cent when payment 
was advanced] has been my only means of subsistence for about thirty years past. 
Without this trifling sum, my family would have been impoverished, and my 
Dictionary could not have been compiled. But for more than twenty years, the 
Spelling-Book has been rejected in some of our large cities; so that the most 
affluent of our citizens have contributed little or nothing to my support in that 
great undertaking. If that expensive and laborious work has any value, the 
public owe its existence almost wholly to the common people of the country. 
While compiling it, my resources were at times inadequate to my support, and | 
was not able to purchase some books which I wanted. I applied for patronage to 
some of the wealthiest men in the United States, but could obtain none of any 
consequence ; and of course I was compelled to depend on my own income. The 
event has been that great expenditures and some losses have reduced my proper- 
ty, so that it is not sufficient for my support; and all that 1 am to receive for the 
copy-right of the quarto and octavo Dictionaries will not reimburse one fourth 
of my expenditures in the compilation. 

My Grammar passed through many editions, and continued to be used, till Mur- 
ray’s appeared ; but the number of editions, and copies, cannot be ascertained. 
The same remarks may be made respecting the Selections. This book was exten- 
sively used for many years, till it was superseded by others of a similar kind, 
But the dates of their publication, are to me unknown. 

Of the books used in our primary schools, anterior to the publication ef my own, 
{ can only say, that I know of none, except Dilworth’s Spelling-Book, and the 
Bible and Testament. and except. perhaps, Perry's Spelling-Book and Dictionary. 
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which, I believe, were used in some parts of Massachusetts, before my Spelling- 
Book was published. I have an impression that Fenning’s was used, about the 
same time, in some parts of the country, but I have no definite knowledge on 
the subject. 

Many Spelling-Books have appeared, since the publication of mine; but no 
great impression was made on the sales of mine, till Walker's Dictionary became 
popular in this country. Since that period, se veral Spelling-Books have been 
compiled, on the plan of pronunciation given by Walker, and have obtained 
patronage in certain parts of the country. But the American Spelling-Book is 
still generally used in the United States, as itis, I believe,in the British provinces ; 
and the annual sales exceed three hundred thousand copies. I have recently 
published a new work, called the Elementary Spelling-Book, which I hope will be 
considered as a great improvement on the American Spelling-Book. This is in- 
tended to introduce into our schools an orthography corresponding with that of 
the Dic tionary. This, with the large Dictionaries, and a duodecimo, now in the 
hands of the stereotyper, will constitute a series of books, in which certain 
classes of words, which have hitherto been variously written, will be all reduced 
to uniformity. These will not remedy all the evils of our anomalous orthography ; 
much must be left to public opinion and future usage. But, if generally used, 
they will remove a part of the discrepancies which now disfigure all our books of 
every kind. I consider the use of Walker's Dictionary as one of the greatest 
evils our language has ever suffered. I made a voyage to Engl: ind, partly with a 
view to ascertain the state of the language in that country. There I ascertained 
that although Walker has his adherents, yet his book has never been considered 
a standard work ; for neither his book nor any other has ever been followed gen- 
erally by good speakers. I found further, that his notation of sounds has been 
contradicted, in several classes of words, by every later writer, and is followed 
by no one. ‘There are several much better authorities than Walker. Indeed, we 
want none of the English authorities ; for it isa fact, that the pronunciation of 
words, among the well-bred people of New-England, approximates more nearly to 
that which | every where heard in England, than the notation of any of them, 
unless Perry’s may be excepted. In my books I have given that pronunciation, 
with a few exceptions based on most obvious rules of analogy. 

My ‘“ Compendious Dictionary,’’ was published in 1806. This was merely an 
improvement on Entick’s, by some additional words, and corrected definitions. | 
made no attempt to reduce several classes of words to uniform orthography, as | 
have done in my Dictionaries lately published ; and, of course, my books are liable 
to the charge of discrepancies. In this respect, I trust my Elementary Spelling- 
Book, and my duodecimo Dictionary, will be material improvements. — 

Two editions of an Abridgement of the Dictionary of 1806 have been pub- 
lished. 

My “ Philosophical and Practical Grammar ”’ was first published in 1807, and a 
second edition in 1822. This work has been but little used; but, except my 
quarto Dictionary, I consider it as altogether the most valuable work I have ever 
published. 

The first volume of my “ Elements of Useful Knowledge”’ was published 
1802—the second volume in 1804. These contain the geography and history of the 
United States. The third volume, containing the geography and history of the 
Eastern continent, was published in 1306; and the fourth volume containing a 
history of animals, in 1812. These books were for several years extensively used 
in Connecticut; and, when the predilection for English books shall subside, it is 
not improbable they may be again used. 

I commenced some preparations for the compilation of a large Diction: iry, about 
the year 1503 or 1810, and from that time to the publication, in December, 1229, 
the work e mploye »d my principal attention. The results are known. 

I should be happy to give any further information in my power, to poarnese the 
laudable objects your committee have in view. But my labors and almost ex- 
hausted strength must be my apology for brevity. . 

Accept the respects of 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
N. WEBSTER 

The faculty of Yale College, and other literary gentlemen in con- 
vention in different places, have approved these beoks, and recom- 
mended them to public patronage 
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Cates Bineuam was, perhaps, the most successful of any early 
author. An interesting biographical notice of this worthy, exce!lent 
man, was compiled by Wm. B. Fowle, Esq. teacher of the monitorial 
school for girls, in Boston, and communicated to John Farmer, Esq. 
from which an abstract was published in the American Quarterly 
Register for November, 1831. He was born in Salisbury, Connecticut, 
in 1757, and graduated at Dartmouth College, in 1782. He settled 
in Boston about 1785, where he lived till his death, which took place 
April 27, 1817, in the 60th year of his age. He compiled and pub- 
lished the following works. 


Young Lady’s Accidence, 20 editions, 100,000 copies. 

Child’s Companion, 20 66 130,000 * 

American Preceptor, “4 «& 640,000“ 

Geographical Catechism, = «© 100,000 « 

Columbian Orator, px 190,000“ 

Juvenile Letters, 7, * 25,000“ 
Total, 1,235,000 


Few authors can present a list of more popular works. He, how- 
ever, suffered considerable pecuniary embarrassment, while engaged 
in his profession as one of the public instructers, and was not always 
punctually paid. At a certain time, being unable to procure the 
money for a town-order, as a draft on the treasury was then called, he 
advertised it in the public papers for sale at a large discount. Ata 
town-meeting, which was held soon after, an order was passed, that 
Master Bingham be sent for to answer for the insult thus offered to the 
town in publicly attacking its character and credit. On his appear- 
ance he was sharply reprimanded, and required to give a reason for 
his outrageous conduct. Taking off his hat, he answered in his usual 
dignified manner, ‘ Fellow citizens, I did not come before you in obe- 
dience to your illegal message, but solely to inform you that want, 
sheer want, compelled me to advertise your order, and to assure you, 
that if your future payments are more punctual, I will never advertise 
your orders again !” 

Nicnotas Pike, Esq. was the author of a popular treatise on 
Arithmetic, first published by Isaiah Thomas, in 1792. He was born 
at Somersworth, N. H. Oct. 6, 1743, graduated at Harvard College 
in 1766, and settled in Newburyport, where he died. 

About this time (1792) the geographical works of Rev. Jepipian 
Morse were first published. The school geography was a popular 
book, till the appearance of Cummings’s, in 1813. More than 400,000 
copies have been published. 

Between 1792 and 1797, Dana’s Selections in Reading, and a Gram- 
mar, by Caren ALEXANDER, were published. ‘The author of the latter 
graduated at Yale College, and settled as minister of Mendon, April 
12, 1786, was dismissed December 7, 1805, and died a few years 
since. His Grammar passed through ten editions; but both these 
works are now out of use. 

Dr. Danie. Apams, a native of Townsend, graduate of Dartmouth 
College, and now a skilful physician of extensive practice and highly 
respectable character, in Mount Vernon, N. H. has been the success- 
ful author of the following books :— 
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1. ‘The Scholar’s Arithmetic, first published at Leominster, in 1801, 
and since 1807, at Keene, N. H. It was stereotyped in 1815, and 
about twenty-five editions, and 100,000 copies, have been published. 
Its popularity has, however, recently declined ; 2000 copies only were 
sold in 1829. ‘ Before the publication of my Arithmetic in 1801,” 
says the author in a manuscript letter, “‘ it was very, very rare, indeed, 
that an arithmetic was found in the hands of any pupil in our common 
schools. Pike was the most common manual in the hands of the 
master. A quire of paper stitched into a sheet of brown paper was 
furnished the pupil for a manuscript, into which the pupil, if he could 
write, otherwise the master, transcribed the examples under which the 
operations were set down at length. The introduction of my arith- 
metic, entirely changed this whole system, or rather introduced system 
in the place of confusion.” 

2. The Understanding Reader was first published in 1803. Isaiah 
Thomas, jun. purchased the copy right; and it had passed through 
eight editions in 1816. 

3. Adams’s School Geography was first published in 1814, and has 
passed through twelve editions, amounting to 80,000 copies. 

4. Adams’s New Arithmetic, combining the inductive and synthetic 
methods of teaching, first appeared in 1827, from the press of John 
Prentice, Esq. of Keene, New-Hampshire. About 25,000 copies were 
published in the two first years. This is undoubtedly a great improve- 
ment on the Scholar’s Arithmetic. 

Dr. Adams also published a Grammar, but the extent of its popular- 
ity is not known to me. 

Daniev Sranirorp, a graduate of Dartmouth College, and a respect- 
able teacher and most worthy citizen of Boston, from 1804 to his death, 
was the author of an Arithmetic, a Grammar, published in 1807, and 
the Art of Reading. They never were in use extensively, and are 
now entirely laid aside. 

The history of more recent school books is interesting, but too 
copious for this article. Men of talents have turned their attention to 
the compilation ; and some have been produced, executed with refer- 
ence to the development of the human mind on _ philosophical princi- 
ples. On investigation, we are surprised at the extent of some of the 
sales; and this is the only way to test their popularity. It is an object 
worthy the attention of every publisher to preserve some history of 
every publication, of its author, number of editions, copies, time of 
publication, &c. of each work. Such facts might be recorded and 
preserved without much inconvenience, and they would, at some 
future period, form an interesting item in the literary history of the 
country. Literature has an undoubted influence in forming the char- 
acter of the age; and school books aid, in an eminent degree, in 
forming the character of the youth. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED MILITIA OFFICER. 
NO. Il. 


Tue flame of military ardor once kindled in my breast, I did not 
long rest satisfied with the subordinate station of a private soldier ; 
indeed, I was scarcely able to go through the manual excercise, before 
I began to aspire to the supreme command of the Applesbury Light 
Infantry. Happily for my desires, as Captain Doggett and Ensign 
Barnicoat were one day mowing in the meadows, the captain received 
a severe wound in the leg, from the ensign’s scythe, which threatened 
to make him a cripple for life, and obliged him to resign his com- 


mission. Here was a fine field open to my efforts. The captain of 


the company, by virtue of our wise and excellent militia laws, was to 
be chosen by the vote of the members; and every private soldier,— 
myself among the rest,—might lawfully aspire to that high honor. 

It was true that Tom Heeltap, the shoemaker, and our first lieu- 
tenant, considered himself sure of the election, and whispered about 
every where, that it was totally unmilitary and unheard of, to proceed 
m any other way than by regular promotions. But it so happened, 
that Mr. Heeltap, had rendered himself obnoxious to a certain portion 
of the company, by his behavior at a military ball the previous winter ; 
having been guilty of decided rudeness towards the wife of Ensign 
Barnicoat, a very pretty and high-spirited woman, who ruled her hus- 
band with a strong hand, and would give him no peace, night nor day, 
till something could be done to avenge her on the lieutenant. Ensign 
Barnicoat had a strong party in the company, composed of his own and 
his wife’s friends, who proposed, at first, to put him in captain over 
Heeltap’s head. But the ensign, being of a meek and quiet disposi- 
tion, and more accustomed,—by force of domestic discipline,—to obey 
than to command, was reluctant to take upon himself such high res- 
ponsibilities, and eagerly listened to me, when I proposed to join his 
party, on the condition of being chosen commander. 

My education and property, and the hereditary respect which was 
felt for me, as the only son and representative of Major Ben Burdock, 
gave me great advantages ; and, to allow the citizens of Applesbury all 
due credit, notwithstanding that old, and generally true saying, that a 
prophet has no honor in his own country,—my fellow soldiers certainly 
began to have some glimpses, however obscure, of that great military 
genius with which nature had endowed me, and which I afterwards 
displayed,—on many a muster field—so much to their honor and my 
own. ‘The week previous to the election, I was busy enough. I took 
care to shake hands, at least once a day, with every member of the 
company, whether I supposed him my friend or not; and every even- 
ing, at the bar-room of the village tavern, facetiously named the Ap- 
plesbury Hotel, I delivered the most energetic and spirited discourses, 
on the great importance of maintaining the militia system, in its then 
highly improved condition, and demonstrated to the complete satisfaction 
of my hearers, that were it not for the Applesbury Light Infantry, and 
their unceasing exertions to preserve the public tranquility, the whole 


commonwealth, in ten days, would fall into a state of utter confusion. 


My learned disquisitions on tactics, with which I used to wind off the 
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last training, won mightily on the hearts of my fellow-soldiers. I have 
even sometimes flattered myself that Marianne Fairservice did not 
omit to use some influence in my behalf; at any rate, her father’s hired 
man gave me his vote ; and when the day of election came, I found 
myself chosen commander by a majority of ten. 

No words can adequately express the exultation that swelled my 
heart, at this sudden and high promotion. Instead of marching along 
in the middle of a crowd, unnoticed, undistinguished, and unknown, 
to be thus brought out into public view,—put forward at the head of 
the company, ‘‘ the observed of all observers,” the admiration of all 
the boys and girls in the town, the cynosure of all eyes—the “ military 
chieftain” of Applesbury,—ah! you, who have never drank of glory’s 
intoxicating draughts! you, who have never felt the extatic throbbings 
which swell, with almost overpowering delight, the heart of a militia 
captain when he marches through the town the first time after his elec- 
tion !—it is in vain for your cold imaginations and placid souls to at- 
tempt to form the slightest idea of what I felt, on the occasion of my 
first promotion. As soon as the election was over, I hurried the com- 
pany off to Sergeant Mulligrub’s grocery,—called for two quarts of 
Santa Croix, and as much brandy, two water pails, and half a dozen 
pounds of sugar, and put the talents of the sergeant, who had the 
reputation of being the best mixer of grog in the whole country, into 
immediate requisition. In those days there were no temperance 
societies, and we all drank to our hearts’ content. We had no sooner 
slaked our thirst, than I addressed the company in the following 
speech—which I insert for the benefit of such of my readers, as may 
hope to be chosen captains of companies, assuring them that they 
cannot possibly better it, but will do well to learn it by heart, and speak 
it verbatim on the day of their election. 


evening, and criticisms on the manceuvring of the company at their 


Frettow Sortpiers! Onan occasion like this, called by your votes, to the 


command of the Light Infantry, permit me to express,—feebly, indeed, but in the 
best terms I can command,—my profound gratitude for the honor you have done 
me, and my exalted sense of the duties and responsibilities of my station. The 
militia, gentlemen, is the bulwark of our country ; the sole and single rampart 
that repels the tempestuous waves of foreign invasion, and domestic insurrection, 
which, were they not daunted by the flaming brightness of your swords, and 
terrified at the fearful aspect of your array of bristling bayonets, held by the free 
hearts of citizen soldiers, would hasten to swallow up our wives and children, 
and sweep away every vestige of our free institutions. Gentlemen, I hope you 
are conscious, that strict discipline, and unhesitating obedience, are absolutely 
essential to military efficiency ; and, I must beg of you, gentlemen, however you 
are pleased to consider me, in the ordinary intercourse of life, your equal and boon 
companion, to recollect that the moment my epaulets are on, J am your com- 
mander, and you my soldiers. This, 1 know, is a tender point, and I will not 
insist further upon it at present. Gentlemen, there is some grog yet left in the 
pails ; let us drink once round to theApplesbury Light Infantry ! 

This speech was received with great applause, though that part of 
it which touched upon obedience, made some of the men cry Pshaw ! 
and others laugh outright. I took good care, however, to hear neither 
their pshaws, nor their laughter. The truth is, that if there be any 
defect at all, in our excellent militia system,—which, indeed, I shall be 
the last person in the world to admit,—it consists in the small degree 
of respect, which, by the customs of the militia, an officer can require, 
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or the men will yield. This, to be sure, is a matter of but little con- 
sequence to great military geniuses like myself, to whom the citizen 
soldiers pay a sort of involuntary respect ; but I have often seen your 
common-place captains put to their wit’s end to make their men obey 
them. But this is a digression. 

The election took place in the month of August, and was soon fol- 
lowed by the company training, preliminary to the regimental review. 
It is not my intention to dwell upon this training, as I must hasten on 
to greater things. I will only say, therefore, that the day passed off 
without any considerable incident; except, that as ill luck would have 
it, just before Mr. Fairservice’s door, the company was thrown into 
sad confusion, and was like to have been run over, by a drove of 
oxen. However, notwithstanding this accident, Miss Fairservice 
allowed, that Captain Doggett himself could not have mancuvred 
the company better; and, to tell the truth, it was nothing but my un- 
common presence of mind, in ordering the company to “ form parallel 
lines with a space between ’em,”’ and so letting the cattle pass through, 
that saved us from suffering some serious loss. 

The regimental muster was now approaching. The companies 
were ordered to assemble at Ragamuffin Plain, and it was currently 
reported that two or three regiments were to meet there, and that there 
was to be a great sham fight. I recollected, that, hitherto, my military 
reputation had not extended beyond the limits of Applesbury, and, 
considering that here was an opportunity of distinguishing myself in 
the face of the whole county, I resolved that it should not pass unim- 
proved. I instilled some of my own ardor into my company, and 
every day drilled such of the men as I could get together, taking spe- 
cial care to instruct them in the true art of loading and firing in double 
quick time. 

The eventful day came; and though Ragamuffin Plain was at least 
fifteen miles distant from Applesbury, my company was on the field by 
five o’clock in the morning. I pass by the review and other pre- 
liminary matters, and hasten on to the sham fight. There were two 
regiments mustered together, and one was to be fitted against the 
other. Colonel Timothy Blazeaway, with the regiment under his 
command, was stationed near the top of Booby Hill, which slopes grad- 
ually down upon Ragamuffin Plain; he was strongly entrenched 
behind a brush fence; and Colonel Napthali Eatemall, to whose regi- 
ment I belonged, was to attack him, and drive him from his entrench- 
ments ; for the colonels had cast lots for the honor of the victory, and 
the lucky lot had fallen to our regiment. 

The regiment was drawn up in two columns, and my company was 
placed at the head of the left column; midway between the enemy 
and ourselves, was a ledge of rocks, which was supposed to be a strong 
battery occupied by the enemy ; but, as all their companies were neces- 
sary to fill their lines at the top of the hill, the battery was served by 
an imaginary battalion. 

It was impossible to attack Colonel Blazeaway, without first carrying 
this battery, and my company was detached for this purpose. My 
heart beat hard, at the thoughts of such dangerous service ; but, re- 
pressing all emotions of fear, I gave the order to trail arms, and 
pushed boldly forward at the head of my company. The imaginary 
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battalion, that occupied the fancied battery, was supposed to keep up 
a most incessant and tremendous fire of grape and cannister; but, un- 
dismayed and undaunted, I rushed on through the fire, and, after a 
desperate struggle, carried the battery at the point of the bayonet. 

Colonel Blazeaway immediately detached two companies of grena- 
diers to dislodge me, but, our regiment advancing, they were obliged 
to fall back without effecting their purpose. I now took my plaee at 
the head of the left column, when the Colonel led us up within an 
hundred yards of the enemy, under a tremendous fire of artillery and 
small arms, and ordered the columns to deploy. ‘The regiments stood 
firing at each other till they had spent all their cartridges, when the 
word was given to assault the enemy’s entrenchments. Having now 
become accustomed to the smell of powder, and my blood being 
heated, and my spirits raised, I rushed forward, sword in hand, fol- 
lowed by my company. We soon succeeded in making a breach in 
Farmer Cornstalk’s brush fence, and were rushing forward, in full pur- 
suit of the enemy, when, too intent upom+tke battle, I ran against a 
scrub oak, and made a grievous rent in my regimental breeches. 
Though thus severely wounded, I was too full of fight to leave the 
field, and, binding up my leg with a red silk handkerchief, I rallied my 
men, and continued the battle. 

The brush fence had, by this time, been stormed throughout its 
whole extent; and, according to the previous arrangement, Colonel 
Blazeaway and his troops were bound to take to their heels; and so 
they all did, except Captain Smashem, the blacksmith, who commanded 
the Rantipole Sharpshooters, and whose place in the line was just 
opposite to mine. Enraged at the flight of his comrades, when I hinted 
to him that it was time for him to run, too, he set his arms akimbo, 
swore he would not budge a step, and challenged me and my company 
to a round of fisticuffs. Captain Smashem was a stout, brawny black- 
smith, and I was but a stripling ; but, angry that he did not run away 
agreeably to contract, I accepted his challenge at once, threw down 
my sword, and stood on my defence. ‘The men of both companies 
imitated our example. ‘They threw aside their guns, and, squaring up 
to each other, began to turn the sham fight into earnest. I had a con- 
fused vision of hard knocks, and bloody noses, but my head soon 
began to grow dizzy, and I sunk to the ground beneath the blows of 
Captain Smashem. 

When I came to my senses, I found myself in the colonel’s tent, 
with half the officers of the regiment standing about me. The sur- 
geon was bathing my temples, and the chaplain,—kind soul !—was 
pinning together the fragments of my new uniform coat, which hung 
about my shoulders in most lamentable tatters. Every voice was loud 
in the praises of my invincible courage, and I was told that my men 
had done themselves the greatest honor, not one in ten having escaped 
without a black eye or a bloody nose. The Sharpshooters had been 
surrounded by the other companies and compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Captain Smashem was immediately put under arrest, and 
threatened with the double visitation of a Court Martial and an indict- 
ment for an assault and battery. For myself,—my eyes were so 
swollen that I could scarcely see, and my nose was pretty much beat 
to pieces. My new uniform was quite ruined, my feather spoiled, and 
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my cap out of all shape. But 1 recollected that such is the fortune of 
war, and comforted myself with the thought of the glory I had ac- 
quired ; and this sham fight on Booby Hill, which some of my kind 
readers may think I had little cause to rejoice in, eventuated, as | will 
presently show, in my being chosen colonel of the regiment. 
Betteroruon Burvock. 


DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES. 
NU. IV. 


Previous to the period alluded to in the concluding paragraph 
of the last number, a company of amateurs had been organized in 
Portsmouth, consisting of young men of respectable character and 
connexions. ‘Their first performances were at an assembly-room in 
Vaughn-street. Afterwards an old store in Bow-street, near St. John’s 
church, was fitted up for their purposes, and provided with all necessary 
and some convenient accommodations. ‘The scenery, some of which 
was very fine, was painted by a Spaniard of the name of Seville. 
Seville was also the stage-manager. ‘The principal musician’s name 
was Garnett, a man of considerable taste and skill in the science. A 
gentleman residing at Portsmouth has furnished the writer with the 
names of the young gentlemen composing this company, many of 
whom are still living, and some of them in offices of high trust and 
importance, in the state and United States governments. ‘The expense 
of fitting up the theatre was defrayed by the subscriptions of about 
one hundred and fifty persons, among whom were some of the most 
respectable in the town. ‘The performances were also countenanced 
and patronized bythe members of the General Court, which then held 
its sittings in Portsmouth. 

The performances were chiefly confined to comedy, though the 
tragedies of Julius Caesar and Hamlet were attempted. Pantomimes 
were occasionally got up by Seville. Among other contrivances to 
amuse the audience, he constructed an enormous goose, of paste-board, 
on which a person in the character of a tailor rode on to the stage ; 
the legs of the rider being introduced into those of his steed through 
the back, while imitations of his own legs were fixed on the side of the 
goose, placed in stirrups, and provided with spurs. Another of 
Seville’s contrivances, was the king of the Antipodes, represented as 
walking on his hands with his feet in the air. ‘The arms of the actor 
were stretched above his head, and surmounted by a pair of boots, the 
head being obscured by a fac simile of the reverse part of the human 
figure. 

Sewall, a poet of considerable note, took great interest in the Bow- 
street theatre. This gentleman was born in Salem, Mass. in 1748, and 
died in Portsmouth in 1808, where, it is believed, some of his family 
are yet living. He spent the early part of his youth in a merchant’s 
counting-house in Salem, but left it on account of ill health. After a 
voyage to Spain, having regained his health, he went to Portsmouth, 
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where he studied law with Judge Pickering. He never opened an 
office, nor could he bring himself to conform to the common routine of 
business. His life was, in some degree, a transcript of that of the 
poet Savage; he had all the carelessness, prodigality, and imprudence of 
the prototype. He sometimes pleaded eloquently at the bar, but he 
never obtained much business. Many instances of his eloquent and 
satirical manner are related by those who knew him. He was once 
employed by a parent to bring a suit against a schoolmaster for abusing 
achild. In the course of the investigation it was stated that the 
parent swore tremendously on hearing the treatment his child had re- 
ceived. ‘ Swore,” said Sewall, ‘if the child had been mine, I 
should have sworn thunder and stamped earthquakes.” He wrote 
several occasional addresses for the Bow-street theatre. On one occa- 
sion he had promised to furnish an epilogue, and also to speak it. He 
neglected it, till the evening of performance arrived. While the play 
was going on, he was seen busy with his pen in the orchestra, and, by 
the time the play was finished, he had completed his prologue, and 
went on to the stage at the proper time to recite it. But, unluckily, 
he had forgotten the first line. After waiting a few seconds to receive 
the word from the prompter, he turned towards him, and, with great 
coolness, exclaimed, ‘‘ Mr. Parker, you are a very clever fellow, and 
for aught I know a good preacher,* but certainly the worst prompter I 
ever knew.” ‘The prompter gave him his cue, and he went on with 
his recitation without further difficulty. 

Sewall was fond of music; he sung well, and played delightfully on 
the violin. He was at times extremely petulant and irritable ; but, 
at other times, he was the delight of every circle, and frequently set the 
table in a roar, by the brilliancy of his wit, and the elegance and pith 
of his conversation. 

For some years previous to his death, Sewall confined himself chiefly 
to his own house. During this period, his muse was completely inac- 
tive, and his mind much obscured. A short time before his death, a 
number of gentlemen requested him to write a song for the birth-day 
of Washington ; but he obstinately and petulantly refused. At length, 
however, he promised one of the committee, that he would give him 
something ; and, at the appointed time, he sent the following, as an 
additional stanza to the favorite song, ‘‘ Hail Columbia, happy land.” 
It was probably his last effort. 

Then crown the goblet, tune the lays 
To Washington’s immortal praise ; 
His brows let double wreaths entwine, 
The laurel and the olive join, 

For never shall his fame decay 

Till earth and skies shall melt away ; 
Even then his mighty name shall live 
And nature’s dying gasp survive ; 

In brighter worlds we ‘Il tune the lay, 
And celebrate his natal day. 

Among the pieces represented at the Bow-street theatre in Ports- 
mouth, during this period, was the tragedy of Cato, for which Sewall 
wrote an epilogue, which, although it may be familiar to some readers, 
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he prompter was a respectable mechanic, and sometimes took a part in the religious services 
of the society of Universalists. ss 
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will probably be a novelty to many, and has sufficient merit to entitle 
it to a place in these sketches of the dramatic history of the times. 


EPILOGUE TO CATO. 
You see mankind the same in every age: 
Heroic fortitude, tyrannic rage, 
Boundless ambition, patriotic truth, 
And hoary treason, and untainted youth, 
Have deeply marked all periods and all climes, 
The noblest virtues, and the blackest crimes. 


Did Cesar, drunk with power, and madly brave, 
Insatiate burn, his country to enslave ? 

Did he, for this, lead forth a servile host 

To spill the choicest blood that Rome could boast ? 
The British Cesar, too, hath done the same, 

And doomed this age to everlasting fame. 
Columbia’s crimsoned fields still smoke with gore ; 
Her bravest heroes cover all the shore : 

The flower of Britain, in full martial bloom, 

In this sad war, sent headlong to the tomb. 

Did Rome’s brave senate nobly dare to oppose 
The mighty torrent, stand confessed their foes, 
And boldly arm the virtuous few, and dare 

The desperate horrors of unequal war ? 

Our senate, too, the same bold deed have done, 
And, for a Cato, armed a Washington ; 

A chief, in all the ways of battle skilled, 

Great in the council, mighty in the field. 

His martial arm, and steady soul alone, 

Made Britain’s legions ale, her navy groan, 
And her proud empire totter to the throne. 

O, what thou art, mayest thou forever be, 

And death the lot of any chief but thee ! 

We 've had our Decius, too; and Howe could say, 
Health, pardon, peace, George sends America ; 
Yet brought destruction for the olive wreath ; 

For health, contagion, and for pardon, death. 


Rise, then, my countrymen ! for fight pa 
Gird on your swords, and, fearless, rush to war : 
T is your bold task the generous strife to try ; 
For your grieved country nobly dare to die ; 

No pent-up Utica contracts your powers ; 

For the whole boundless continent is ours ! 

During the year 1793, the building of the theatre in Boston went on 
rapidly. In the mean time, Powell, who was to be the lessee, and sole 
manager, went to England to procure a company, with which he 
returned in the autumn of that year. The most distinguished mem- 
bers of his corps were Messrs. Baker, Bartlett, Collins, Kenney, 
Jones, Nelson, and S. Powell (brother to the manager;) Mrs. and 
Miss Baker, Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Collins, Miss Harrison 
(afterwards Mrs. S. Powell,) and Mrs. Powell. 

The theatre was opened on Monday, the third of February, 1794. 
The play selected for the occasion was Brooke’s celebrated tragedy of 
Gustavus Vasa, to which was added O’Keefe’s laughable farce of Mod- 
ern Antiques, or the Merry Mourners. Perhaps it would not have 
been possible to have selected from the whole catalogue of English 
plays, one, which would have been more appropriate to the occasion, 
than Gustavus Vasa. It contains nothing to offend the most rigid 
moralist; and its political sentiments corresponded with those of a 
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great majority of the citizens. With the exception of Addison’s Cato, 
there is no play which contains so much to touch the feelings of repub- 
licans, and produce a response from the hearts of Americans, filled 
with recollections of the then recent revolutionary war. The same 
pieces were performed on the second and third evenings. 

As might have been expected, the opening of the theatre produced 
a universal excitement in Boston and the vicinity. The friends of the 
institution considered it as the triumph of taste and liberal feeling 
over bigotry and prejudice ; the puritannic and the timid deplored it 
as the commencement of an era of profligacy, vice and immorality. 

A gold medal was offered by the trustees for the best written pro- 
logue, that should be presented for the opening of the theatre. About 
twenty addresses were offered ; but there was no difference of opinion 
among the censors, with regard to the merits of the several produc- 
tions, and the prize was unanimously adjudged to Mr. Thomas (after- 
ward Robert Treat) Paine. Several years afterward, Mr. Paine 
revised, altered, and enlarged this prologue. It is here given as origi- 
nally written, and recited by Mr. Powell, that the reader may compare 
it with the revised copy, as it appears in Mr. Paine’s works. ‘The 
typography of the first impression is also here preserved, as an amusing 
specimen of the Della Cruscan taste and fashion of the poets of that 
day. 

PRIZE PROLOGUE. 
WHEN first, o'er ATHENS, Learnina’s dawning ray 
Gleam’d the dim twilight of the Attic day ; 
To charm, improve, the hours of State repose, 
The deathless father of the DRAMA rose. 
No gorgeous pageantry adorned the show ; 
The plot was simple, and the scene was low. 
Without the wardrobe of the Graces, drest ; 
Without the mimic blush of art, caress’d ; 
Heroic virtue held her throne secure, 
For vice was modest, and amBITION poor. 


But soon the muse, by nobler ardors fir’d, 
To loftiest heights of scenic verse aspir’d. 
From useful life her comic fable rose, 
And curbless passions form’d the tale of woes , 
The daring prama heaven itself explor’d, 
And Govs descending trod the Grecian board. 
Each scene expanding thro’ the temple swell’d ; 
Each bosom acted what each eye beheld ; 
Warm to the heart, the chymic fiction stole, 
And purg’d by moral alchymy, the soul. 


Hence artists grac’d and heroes nerv’d the age, 
The sons or pupils of ,a patriot stage. 
Hence, in this Forum of the virtues fir’d ; 
Hence, in this school of eloquence inspir’d ; 
With bolder crest, the dauntless warrior strode ; 
With nobler tongue, the ardent statesman glow’d :— 
And atuens reign’d minerva of the globe; 
First, in the helmet, fairest in the robe ;— 
In arms she triumph’d, as in letters shone, 
Of Taste the Palace, and of War the Throne. 

But lo! where, rising in majestic flight, 
The ROMAN EAGLE sails the expanse of light! 
His wings, like heaven’s vast canopy, unfurl’d, 
Spread their broad plumage o’er the subject world 
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Behold! he soars, where golden pnenus rolls, 
And, perching on his car, o’erlooks the poles ! 
Far, as revolves the chariot’s radiant way, 

He wafts his empire on the tide of day ; 

From where it rolls on yon bright ska oF suNs; 
To where in Light's remotest ebb, it runs. 


The globe half ravag’d by the storm of war, 
The gates of GREECE admit the victor’s car ; 
Chained to his wheels is captive science led, 
And rasre transplanted blooms at TyBER’s head. 
O’er the rude minds of empire’s hardy race, 
The opening pupil beam’d of letter’d grace ; 
With charms so sweet, the houseless prama smil'd, 
That rome adopted arnens’ orphan child. 
Fledg’d by her hand, the Mantuan Swan aspir'd ; 
Aw’d by her power, e’en pompry’s self retir’d ; 
Sheath’d was the sword, by which a world had bled ; 
And sanus blushing to his temple fled : 
The globe’s proud BuTcHER grew humanely brave ; 
Eartu staunch’d her wounds, and ocrEan hushed his wave 


At length, like huge ENceLanus, depress’d, 
Gioaning with slavery’s mountain on their breast, 
The supine nations struggled from disgrace, 

And rome, like #TNA, totter’d from her base. 


Thus set the sun of intellectual light, 
And, wrapp'd in clouds, lower’d on the Gothic night. 
Dark gloom’d the storm—the rushing torrent pour'd, 
And wide the deep Cimmerian peLuGe shower'd ; 
E’en Learnina’s loftiest hills were cover'd o’er, 
And seas of dullness roll’d, without a shore. 
Yet ere the surge paRNassus’ top o’erflow’d, 
The banish’d musks fled their blest abode. 
Frail was their ark, the heaven-topp’d seas to brave, 
The wind their compass, and their helm the wave ; 
No port to cheer them, and no star to guide, 
From clime to clime they rov’d the billowy tide ; 
At length, by storms and tempests wafted o'er, 
They found an ARARAT On ALBION’s shore. 


Yet long so sterile prov’d the ravag’d age, 
That scarcely seem’d to vegetate the stage ; 
Natur, in dotage, second childhood mourn’d, 
And to her infant cradle had return’d. 
But hark ! her mighty Rival sweeps the strings ; 
Sweet avon, flow not !—’t is thy sHAKsPEARE sings ! 
With sLancHarp’s wing, in fancy’s heaven he soars ; 
With HERSCHELL’s eye, another world explores ! 
Taught by the tones of his melodious song, 
The scenic muses tun’d their barbarous tongue, 
With subtil powers the crudest soul refin’d, 
And warm’d the Zembla of the frozen mind. 
The world’s new queen, augusta, own’d their charms, 
And clasp’d the Grecian nymphs in British arms. 


Then shone the Drama with imperial art, 
And made a province of the human heart. 
What nerve of verse can sketch th’ extatic view, 
When sue and Garrick sigh’d their last adieu ! 
Description but a shadow’s shade appears, 
When sippons looks a nation into tears ! 


But ah! while thus unrivall’d reigns the mus, 
Her soul o’erflows and grief her face bedews ; 
Sworn at the altar, proud oppression’s foe, 

She weeps, indignant for her srirain’s wo 
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Long has she cast a fondly wishful eye, 

On the pure climate of this western sky ; 

And now, while rurore bleeds at every vein, 
And pinion’'d forests shake the crimson’d main ; 
While Gaus, wall’d by foes, collected stands, 
And hurls her thunders from an hundred hands :— 
Lur’d by a clime, where, hostile arms afar, 

Peace rolls luxurious in her dove-drawn car ; 
Where FREEDom first awoke the human mind, 
And broke th’ enchantment, which enslav’d mankind ; 
Behold! arotto seeks this liberal plain, 

And brings the Thespian Goddess in his train. 
Oh! happy realm! to whom are richly given 

The noblest bounties of indulgent heaven ; 

For whom has EartTH her wealthiest mine bestow’d, 
And commerce bridg’d old Ocean’s broadest flood ; 
To you, a stranger guest, the pram flies ; 

An Angel wanders in a pilgrim’s guise ! 

To charm the fancy and to feast the heert, 

She spreads the banquet of the scenic art. 

By you supported, shall her infant stage 

Portray, adorn, and regulate the age. 

When rages Fraction with intemperate sway, 

And gray-hair’d vices shame the face of day ; 
Drawn from their covert to th’ indignant pit, 

Be such the Game to stock the park of Wit; 

That park, where centus all his shafts may draw, 
Nor dread the terrors of a Forest Law. 

But not to scenes of pravity confin’d, 

Here polish’d Life an ample field shall find ; 
Reflected here, its fair perspective, view, 

The stage, the Cumera—the landscape, you. 


Ye lovely fair, whose circling beauties shine 
A radiant Galazy of charms divine ; 
Whose gentle hearts those tender scenes approve, 
Where Pity begs, or kneels adoring Love— 
Ye Sons of Sentiment, whose bosom fire 
The song of Pathos, and the epic lyre ; 
Whose glowing souls with tragic grandeur rise, 
When bleeds a hero, or a nation dies ;— 
And ye, who, thron’d on high, a Synod sit, 
And rule the lofty atmosphere of wit ; 
From whom a flash of comic lightning draws 
A bursting thunder-clap of loud applause : 
If here, those Eyes, whose tears, with peerless sway, 
Have wept the vices of an age away ; 
If here, those rips, whose smiles, with magic art, 
Have laugh’d the foibles from the cheated heart : 
On mirtH’s gay cheek, can one bright dimple light ; 
In sorrow’s breast, one passion’d sigh excite : 
With nobler streams, the nuskin’s grief shall fall ; 
With pangs sublimer, throb’ this breathing wall ; 
TuHatia too, more bythe, shall trip the stage, 
Of care the wrinkles smooth, and thaw the veins of aGr. 





And now, THOU DOME, by Frreepom’s patrons rear’d, 
With seaury blazon’d, and by raster rever’d ; 
Arotto consecrates thy walls profane, 
Hence be tuov sacred to the MusE’s reign! 
In THEE three ages shall in one conspire ;— 
A sopnoc Les shall swell his chast’ned lyre ; 
A TERENCE rise, in native charms serene ; 
A sHeripan display the perfect scene :— 
And aTHENs, ROME, AuGusTA, blush to see, 
Their virtue, beauty, grace, all shine—combin’d in THEE ! 
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None of the rejected addresses were ever published. There 
appeared, in the Columbian Centinel of Febuary 12, the following, 
which may be called a sort of mock prologue. It is not destitute of 
poetical merit; and must have been written after the publication of 
Mr. Paine’s, probably by some conscientious adversary of the theatre. 

PROLOGUE. 
*« Apollo consecrates thy walls profane.” 

Ye sons of liberty, with awe profound, 
Survey these walls, and tread this classic ground ; 
And you, ye fair, whose footsteps here incline, 
To pay your vespers at Apollo’s shrine, 
At this, his porch, in solemn stillness, hear 
The friendly voice, which asks a listening ear. 

If here the Drama rapturous scenes disclose, 
And all the heart with liveliest passion glows ; 
If, in this dome, gay Pleasure’s luring smile, 
Enchant the soul, and midnight hours beguile ; 
If here, entranced, ye nobler views forego, 
And cares domestic yield to fancied we ; 
If, at your home, the babe, or prattling boy, 
Ye, heedless, left, for visionary joy ; 
It, borne from far, the wit of Albion's race, 
As dissolute as gay, these walls disgrace ; 
If foreign brogues and foreign manners strive 
Your speech to dictate, and the ton to give ; 
If alien vices, here unknown before, 
Come, shameless, to pollute, Columbia’s shore ; 
If, here profaned, Religion’s sacred name, 
Be dressed in ridicule, and marked with shame ; 
If yon bright temples, which the good revere, 
And rites most sacred, meet the pointing sneer ; 
If, dipped in gall, the unhallowed Comic Rod 
Touch, unprovoked, the Ministers of God ; 
If here, regardless of the Power on high, 
The impious buskin dare his wrath defy ;— 
Indignant rise! and fly these curst abodes, 
To vice devoted, and to Heathen gods; 
And save, while yet ye may, your spotless name, 
Your own chaste virtue, and your country’s fame 

But, if this voice be doomed in vain to call, 
If, deaf to counsel, ye approach this hall ; 
If here, triumphant, Vice her standard rear, 
And ye, as votaries to her throne repair ; 
If, from this dome the dire contagion spread, 
And blushing Virtue hide her drooping head ; 
O may the lightning rend these walls profane, 
And Desolation o’er the ruins reign. 

Previous to the opening of the theatre, the trustees adopted rules 
and regulations for the internal government of the establishment. 
These rules fixed the prices of admission,—bound the manager to keep 
fires in the lobbies ; to increase the number of performers in the or- 
chestra, provided the trustees should think it necessary ; and to dis- 
miss any performer from the orchestra or the stage for misconduct, at 
the request of the trustees ;—and provided for the appointment of a 
master of ceremonies, whose business it was to see that ladies and 
gentlemen were seated in the places to which they were entitled by 
their tickets: to direct the disposition of carriages in coming to or 
going from the theatre, and generally to arrange the whole etiquette of 
the auditory, and to suppress all kinds of disorder and indecorum 
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In the course of the season, which did not close till the fourth of 
July, most of the sterling plays of the modern English dramatists were 
represented. The company possessed a sufficient variety of talent to 
give a respectable character to the performances; and the patronage of 
the public satisfied every reasonable anticipation. 

Before the end of the season, Powell and Baker quarreled ; from 
what cause is not very material to be known. ‘The dispute was 
brought before the public in the newspapers, and resulted in the 
secession of Baker, his wife and daughter, from the company 


IRISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


We consider it peculiarly fortunate for the interests of American 
literature, especially now, when every one, who can write joming 


hand, writes verses, that one of the most extraordinary models of 


style, which ever existed, has been imported from Europe. Our 


readers will at once perceive that we mean that very ingenious light of 


learning, Dr. James M‘Henry, of whom Philadelphia is so justly 
proud. Yet great as the Doctor is in medicine, verse and prose ,— 
though just at this time he enjoys considerable personal notoriety ,—we 
do not find that justice has ever been done to his merits. ‘The reviews 
do not review him, newspapers do not puff him, and there is even 
danger that he may sink into oblivion, together with his works, unhon- 
ored, unwept, unlamented. We, therefore, consider it a duty to step 
a little out of our usual path to prevent the extinction of so glorious a 
luminary. 

The origin and early career of this great man are mysteries, like 
the birth of Homer. Thus much appears to be an acknowledged 
truth—he is an Irishman; but whether Catholic or Protestant we have 
been unable to learn with certainty. At first, judging from the fact, 
that the favorite characters of one of his books come from Ulster, and 
speak an unknown tongue, we inclined to think him an Orange- 
man; but, reading farther, the rich raciness of his brogue staggered 
us in our opinion. Since then, the noble confidence with which he 
continues his efforts to instruct and amuse, in spite of neglect, has 
almost demonstrated a true, unmixed Milesian descent. 

When Dr. M‘Henry first honored this country with his presence, he 
burst upon the public with a novel, entitled, “ The Wilderness.” It 
Was at once apparent that the author was no imitator. The style 
introduced by Sir Walter Scott was then the style of all American 
novels. It had been adopted by nearly all the most eminent writers, 
English and Yankees. Several of these, Cooper and Galt, for exam- 
ple, were very estimable men, and authors of acknowledged capacity. 
Their influence was sufficient to bring this style into repute with the 


mass of readers, and the candidates for literary renown on this side of 
the Atlantic, taking the opinions of British reviewers for canons of 


criticism, fell into the prevailing error, and imitated the very worst 
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peculiarities of the new school. Dr. M‘Henry scorned the rock on 
which so many had split. The lovers of light reading searched the 
Wilderness in vain for the minute fidelity of description which distin- 
guishes Cooper, the dry humor of Galt, or the intimate knowledge 
of human nature which is displayed in every page of Scott. It was er- 
roneously pronounced, by public opinion, one of the very dullest off- 
springs of stupidity, and has slumbered ever since on the shelves of 
book-shops and circulating libraries. 

The great merit of the Wilderness is the originality of its plot. 
Gilbert Frazier, an emigrant from Ulster, who speaks a language we 
do not understand, settles on the banks of the Juniata, whence he is 
carried a prisoner to the Monongahela, by a war-party of French and 
Indians, and becomes acquainted with Aliquippa, queen of the 
Shawnees. ‘The Doctor thus describes this lady, showing how much 
Indian fashions then differed from those of the present day :— 

A kind of diadem, made of the red feathers of the flamingo [a bird never seen 
mm tie valley of the Ohio !| plaited together, encircled her brows, and, in some parts, 
seemed enwreathed with her hair, which was very plentiful, and of a brilliant 
jet color. A large splendid crystal hung pendent from each ear; and from her 
neck, which, as well as a considerable part of her breast, was bare, hung a glit- 
tering chain of variegated beads. Her elbows and wrists were surrounded with 
scarlet bands, made of dyed skins, and ornamented beads,” &c. 


Queen Aliquippa, as well as the rest of our author’s Indians, shows 
a proper disregard of the earth; her speech is ever in the clouds; she 
expresses the most ordinary thought in metaphor, as Indians are known 
to do,—Governor Cass to the contrary notwithstanding. However, 
Queen Aliquippa has nothing further to do with the story, excepting 
to give Mr. Gilbert Frazier certain lands on Turtle Creek. 

Mr. Frazier takes charge of the infant daughter of a French officer, 
and educates her as his own. This young woman, in the midst of a 
howling wilderness, with no companions but savages and the family 
of an Irish bog-trotter, becomes polished and accomplished, by the 
assistance of an Indian prophet, who teaches her to relish the English 
classics! In due time, a lover appears, one Charles Adderly, who 
engages in several skirmishes with the Indians, and uniformly comes 
by the worse. After a while, Colonel Washington appears in Mr. 
Frazier’s cabin, and is so smitten, at first sight, by our author’s hero- 
ine, that he can eat no supper, though he has made a long day’s march 
over the mountains. At the first opportunity, he offers the lady his 
hand, and is rejected. In the mean while, Charles Adderly is plung- 
ing into difficulties without number, but is constantly saved from the 
consequences of his folly and mismanagement, by the Indian prophet, 
Tonneleuka. This last character is a strange one. He is highly 
esteemed by the Indians for his intimacy with the Great Spirit, and by 
his white friends for his refinement, his knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, and his skill as a teacher, which is, indeed, little less than 
miraculous. At the end of the book this wonderful savage proves to 
be a white man, no less than the laird of M‘Intosh, and the father of 
the heroine. ‘The constancy of the lovers is rewarded in the old way, 
by marriage 

Such is the outline of the Wilderness,—a tale which is beyond ad- 
miration ; whether we consider the fertility of the author’s imagimation 
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or the judgement with which he sustains the plot and the characters. 
The book abounds with incidents ; some ludicrous, some pathetic ; it 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish which,—so true it is that the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous are near neighbors. For example, there is a 
melancholy account of the escape of two of the personages from a 
French fort, through a very filthy common sewer. ‘The reader could 
scarcely refrain from tears at beholding their dismal plight, were it not 
that the author humorously compares them to ducks. ‘There is, also, 
an Indian council, for the purpose of condemning Charles Adderly to 
the flames. We think no one can read the speeches of the several 
chiefs without vehement laughter. 

‘Son of presumption!” [says the prophet to one of them,] ‘Thou who 
wouldst thwart the wishes of God; instead of blasting thee on the spot, I am 
permitted to tell thee what in thy daring wickedness thou hadst the hardihood to 
ask. Listen to me now, and ask no more. That man in bonds, whose flesh thou 
wouldst roast in the fire kindled by thy vengeance, is in the favor and under the 
protection of the Great Spirit; and, listen farther, [am commanded by the power 
who moyveth all minds, to open to hin the sacred fount of inspiration, to lay before 
him the oracles of the Great Father contained in this holy book, which profane 
hands should never touch,—into which profane eyes should never look,—and 
which none but the favored of Heaven can understand.” 

We apprehend that this appeal to a heathen Chippeway, in behalf of 
the holy scriptures, is either intended to set some missionary in a ridic- 
ulous light, or asa parody on some of poor old Mr. Heckewelder’s 
Indian speeches. It has, indeed, been hinted to us that it is given as 
a true specimen of savage eloquence, which supposition cannot be ad- 
mitted, as it would render Dr. M‘Hlenry, and not his prophet, the object 
of laughter. 

It has been said of Shakspeare, that, after he had exhausted old 
worlds, he imagined new ones. ‘The remark would apply with more 
propriety to Dr. M‘Henry. None but himself could have imagined 
such uncouth monsters as roam through his Wilderness. Peter M‘Fall, 
the Ariel of the drama, is a perfectly new spirit; it is a pity that we 
cannot understand a word he says. Charles Adderly can only be 
compared to Nick Bottom ; Maria, his mistress, seems to be intended 
to exemplify the old adage, that ‘beauty and virtue come by hard 
study, but writing and cyphering are the gifts of God.” In no other 
way can we account for her learning and accomplishments. ‘Tonne- 
leuka is the prime mover of the piece. Ile is something like Edie 
Ochiltree, Meg Merrilies, and Prospero, but superior to them all. This 
Scotchman stains his face with the juice of herbs, and passes for an 
Indian, among Indians, for twenty years! lie convinces the savages 
of his supernatural powers, teaches Maria all manner of virtue, 
snatches captives from the lighted pile, performs miracles, and talks 
like a dictionary (an Ulster dictionary) on all occasions. 

The Wilderness is chiefly valuable for the light it throws upon 
characters which have become historical. The Indian chief, the 
knavish trader, and still more knavish Yankee, stand before us. We 
see them move, we hear them speak, and we are constrained to ac- 
knowledge that they were not such as we could have imagined. 
Braddock falls and dies like a true English gentleman, surly and bru- 
tally uncivil ; Washington appears, not good and great and dignified, 
as lying orators and historians have represented him, but such as, 
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doubtless, he was, (for we have great faith in Dr. M‘Henry) weak and 
silly. Who could imagine that the father of his country ever snuftfled 
like a homesick school-boy at leaving his miraculous mistress! yet, 
what is more likely than that he did so?) He wasbuta man. In how 
amiable a light he appears in the following passages !— 


“J shall eat, since it will gratify you,” he replied, “ although I confess I have 
no appetite just now. Yet think not, Miss Frazier, that it is because these cakes 
and that metheglin are disagreeable to my taste that I use them sparingly. No— 
the choicest viands of city luxury could not be more grateful to me. Ah! I feel, 
believe me, I do, that the very heart of the wilderness can produce attrac tions 
equi al, nay, let me say, superior, to any I have yet met with in society. 

‘ Not worthy !”” he exclaimed ; “ not worthy of my affections! Ah, then, what 
woman on earth can be worthy of them. Oh, Maria! I have seen, I have been 
acquainted with many females; and if I were to make, in your ene the com- 


parison which my fancy has often formed between you and the fairest, the best of 


them, your modesty dee not tolerate it. You would not listen to me—you 
would command me to be silent. Alas! to draw the picture which my im: igina- 
tion has formed of your person and your virtues, would excite your incre — 
and subject me to the suspic ion of insincerity. But with you, with none, will I 

ever be insincere. Oh! if you cannot 

“ Sir,” said she, “ I must interrupt you,” &c. 

“ Maria,” he exclaimed—* Oh, tantalizing girl! Another choice, did you say ! 
No, let Heaven hear me! I swear that, unless thou dost peremptorily and finally 
refuse to be mine, I shall never form another choice ; and even then, should that 
ever be, which Heaven forbid, my choice may be the dictate of duty ; but I never 
shall be impelled to it by that warm, that irresistible feeling of heart and soul, 
which urges me to sue thee to become the partner of my love, the mistress of my 
fortune, the fondly cherished wife of my bosom, the dear, the sweet source of all 
my earthly happiness. O Maria! wilt thou not yield to it? wilt thou not become 
mine ? 





If this be not the tone of refined society,—if this be not the lan- 
guage of love, persuasion and poetry,—if this be not pathos itself, 
pray, reader, what is it? Let us see how alittle of it will appear in 
rhyme. 

Not worthy my affections, Miss! Ah, then what earthly she, 
What lass that handles knife and fork, can worthy of them be ? 
Believe me, tantalizing girl, that if I were to try 

To tell you how you do excel, you ’d answer, * All my eye.” 
But notwithstanding that and all that mortal man may fear, 
The truth will out; I ‘ll never lie, my dainty dearest dear 

It is much to be regretted that the Doctor did not put his romances 
into a metrical form. 

We can scarcely be expected to pass judgement upon the mere ver- 
bal style of the Wilderness, seeing that it is not written in English. 
We can say, however, and that with a safe conscience, that it fulfils 
the sole purpose of a novel, which we take to be to amuse. No book, 
excepting Don Quixote, ever made us laugh half so much. We have 
read no book that contains so many new and strange expressions. 
The author seems, as far as regards language, to have been seduced by 
the ‘‘ Lake Poets,” and to have carried some of their practices to their 
utmost extent. We hazard this remark with some difiidence, knowing 
that it is not for us to censure so great a man. With this slight quali- 
fication, we may say, that he is unrivaled in invention. ‘T'alk of the 
Arabian Nights, indeed! It never entered into the mind of even an 
Arabian magician to conceive of such beings as people the Wilder- 
ness. The author is also a master of sentiment and the tender pas- 
sions. His love scenes savor of something more than mere theory. 
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No one who has not felt could portray so well. ‘lhe chapters, which 
are devoted to this passion, put us in mind of the very best amatory 
poetry of the Della Cruscan school. Voltaire preferred the Orlando 
f'urioso to the Odyssey ; Southey admires the Pilgrim’s Progress ; we 
will not affront Dr. M‘Henry by comparing the Wilderness to either, 
though each is great in its kind. We would as soon couple Willis and 
Bryant in one article, and give the preference to the former. 

We have been induced to dwell thus long on the Wilderness, by the 
reason which made Mr. Cheever allow Carlos Wilcox so large a space 
in his Common Place-Book of American Poetry. In plain terms, 
nobody in these parts knew any thing about Mr. Wilcox, and no one 
knows any thing of Dr. M‘Henry or his works. If our hero should 
have the same fate as Mr. Cheever’s favorite has had, that is, if his 
merits should not be discovered, by means of our introduction, it will 
not be our fault. ‘‘The test of poetical popularity,” says a valuable 
cotemporary review, “is not the number of newspaper puffs a poet 
may receive in a given number of months, but the number of persons 
into whose possession his works have made their way.” We take it 
on us to say, that this is an orthodox canon of criticism ; for Dr. 
M‘Henry, great as he is asa novelist and a poet, is absolutely unknown 
to the reading public in New-England. It cost us a week to find the 
copy of the Wilderness, from which we have made the above extracts. 
Of one of his poems, entitled ‘‘ Waltham,” we have seen but a single 
copy, and that came to us in the form of wrapping paper. We were 
obliged to advertise for ‘‘ The Pleasures of Friendship,” and thereby 
discovered that Boston contained but a single copy of that invaluable 
work. We do not believe the Doctor’s eyes were ever, in the whole 
long course of his literary career, gladdened with the sight of a news- 
paper puff on any of his own works, unless it were of his own writ- 
ing. We never saw him mentioned in any newspaper or other period- 
ical. We, therefore, conclude that he cannot truly be pronounced 
** popular.” 

In reviewing our author as a poet, we will drop the veil of irony and 
descant upon his merits, or, more properly, his demerits, in the style 
proper to our vocation. It is a pleasure to demolish a bad author, 
provided he makes himself too prominent. He should have some 
degree of merit, too, or the shaft falls harmless, as it will in the pres- 
ent instance, blunted on the shield of vanity. It is a pleasure, 
because it is a duty. Perhaps such small, nameless game as our 
present quarry, might safely be suffered to exist in its obscurity ; but at 
any rate it does no harm to remove it. We approach any poetic grub 
with the feeling which induces every good Christian to set foot ona 
garter-snake. 

We have never read any book called Poems, of which it was so 
difficult to say any thing as of the Pleasures of Friendship. Even 
were poets like other men, accessible to reason, and tolerant of advice, 
we see not that we could do aught to serve the writer of this work. 
It seems to be a conglomeration of all the faults incident not only to 
verse but to prose also. We may safely pronounce the same judge- 
ment on Waltham. Saddled with the reputation of these two works, 
Doctor M‘Henry reminds us of the prophetic description of Issachar 
—the strong ass, stooping between two burthens. We have found 
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some benefit in the perusal of Waltham. When Anacreon Moore 
wished to sleep, he thought of Lord Castlereagh. We took his hint, 
and nightly took up Waltham and our lamp together. No other 
soporific ever had so speedy an effect. 

What is poetry? ‘The vivid expression of feeling or passion is 
poetry. Sublime and beautiful thoughts, clad in strong and concise 
language, constitute its essence. ‘The vulgar think, and, judging by 
his practice, Dr. M‘Henry thinks with them, that the mere jingle of 
rhymes at the end of lines, of equal or unequal length, constitutes 
poetry. Most American poetry is yet ‘‘ unwritten ;” it lies in our lakes 
and streams, and in the depths of the wilderness, (not Dr. M‘Henry’s 
Wilderness. ) Two thirds of Bryant’s verses, nearly all of Halleck’s, 
and a great many of Percival’s, are poetry of the highest order. 
Mere metre is not poetry; truisms and scraps of morality, are not 
poetry ; the trash in the corners of most of our newspapers is not 
poetry. ‘To give a definition, on a level with the Doctor’s comprehen- 
sion, poetry is what was never manufactured in his study; it is the 
very reverse of Waltham and the Pleasures of Friendship ; it is what 
his mind’s eye never had a glimpse of. When a man of plain, common 
sense, reads a book, and retains a vivid recollection of what he has 
read, it is more than probable that there is poetry in it, whether it be 
in metre or not. A child will retain some verses of Job or Isaiah at 
the first reading, but there is not the man alive, who can repeat ten 
consecutive lines of any of M‘Henry’s productions, excepting only 
their author. 

There is good reason to complain of the scarcity of American 
Poetry, and there are good reasons why it should be scarce. There 
are few among us who can afford the time to write it ; and of those 
who can, fewer have yet appeared who had the talent. It is not 
matter of just reproach that our country has not yet produced a Byron 
ora Milton. It is no reproach to any one that he has no poetical 
talent whatever, though it seems so to be considered among our literary 
small fry. We have good seamen, good scholars, good mathemati- 
cians, in abundance; in due time, we shall also have great poets in 
abundance. The hour is not yet come, and never will, till our critical 
periodicals assume a more healthy tone ; till booksellers fear the touch 
of a manuscript poem like that of a red hot horse-shoe ; till authors like 
M‘tenry look up to the press, as a capitally tried prisoner looks to the 
bench ; till each editor turns his pen into a whip, and neither fears nor 
spares to lay iton. Then, when literary reptiles shall be trampled on, 
with just contempt for their insignificance, will our true poets dare to 
try the chance of a sale for their works; then will two-penny poet- 
asters cease to abuse the public ear with reciprocal eulogies ; then will 
Hadad and the Ages lie nearly alone on the counters which were 
once the high places of Waltham and the Pleasures of Friendship, 
and which will know the rubbish no longer. Such a press as ours is 
enough to cramp, if not to crush, the tuneful energies of Apollo him- 
self, and of the Nine to boot. We learn that Marsyas was flayed 
alive, for presuming to sing when he should have but spoken ; would 
to heaven that the precedent had been established as a rule! in a liter- 
ary sense, we mean. We think we know who would have been 
stripped of his red morocco binding. 
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Yet even the inundation of “ fugitive poetry,” “ other poems,’ and 
the like trash, with which the twenty-four states are deluged, has not 
discouraged some bold swimmers inthe sea of ink. Few or none 
adventure successfully south of Long-Island Sound ; what little poetical 
merit America can boast belongs wholly to the north. Who has not read 
Bryant, Percival, Dana, Hillhouse and Halleck? Who can deny that 
Sprague and Pierpont have written well? We have other sparks of 
genius, which might be fanned into flame, were there as much honest 
critical talent in the country as would suffice to remove impudent pre- 
tenders from the highways. We incline to think that few English 
bards write better poetry than Holmes; we are convinced that Whittier 
has some merit; and Willis has a musical chord in his brain, which, 
once in a great while, awakes to harmony. 

After reading the Pleasures of Friendship, strange as it may seem, 
quite through, we searched our memory, in vain, for a parallel to its 
author. He has at least one merit; he is original, in the excess of 
his very dullness. We do not think that even his vanity could suggest 
any resemblance, unless in manifest plagiarisms, between this work 
and any of the English classics. The author as little resembles any 
of our own writers, unless it be Willis, some of whose worst pieces 
might have been written by M‘Henry. It would be unjust to push the 
comparison farther. We cannot pretend to point out the distinguish- 
ing charm of the Pleasures of Friendship; the propriety and vigor of 
its conceptions are much the same as may be found in the Wilderness ; 
the same gloriously inimitable confusion of ideas, which is, perhaps, a 
national characteristic, reigns throughout. ‘The brogue alone is want- 
ing. ‘Those parts which are stolen are infinitely the best. We can- 
not say that the metre is absolutely bad, neither can the reverse be 
affirmed. <A kind of Scotch mistiness of imagination seems to have 
suggested some of the descriptions. For example, 

But soon the Tempter bade our bosoms swell 

With vain desires ;—we ventured and we fell! 

In wretched state, how helpless then we lay 
Beneath Heaven’s wrath, that flamed in fierce array 
Could angels save us? could repentant fears 
Arrest th’ unsparing sword that justice bears ? 

Ah! no—in vain e’en Pity pleads our cause 

Can she appease Heaven's violated laws? 

Can seraph tears indemnity provide 

For Heaven insulted, Deity defied ? 

But mark how bright the Eternal mercy shone ! 
The Heir of Heaven hath made our cause his own' 
Almighty power is offered in our stead, 

And sin, and death, and hell are captive led ! 
Heaven's boundless love has paid the debt we owed, 
Restored our souls to happiness and God! 

Our song shall hence in crateful anthems rise 

To love Divine, and Friendship in the skies! 

This is about as good and poetic a passage as any in the book, if it 
be not the very best. Passing over the bad rhymes, and Heaven’s wrath 
in array, we would ask, how the love of God, manifested in the great 
atonement, can be considered one of the pleasures of friendship? We 
do not read our Bible so. And this is poetry! ‘Take off the rhymes, 
and what remains? An amplification, a very dull and prosaic ampliti- 
cation, of the simple text, “‘God so loved the world that he gave his 
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only begotten son,” &c. The whole appears like a paraphrase of 
the fag end of a camp-meeting sermon. 

The following may serve as a specimen of the author's manner of 
depicting the passions :-— 

Oh! with what pangs the father of our race 

Bewailed his own and nature’s dire disgrace ; 

** My son,”’ he cried, ‘* My righteous Abel bleeds, 

Slain by his sire’s and by his brother’s deeds! 

Ah! this is death! that death which Heaven hath sworn, 
For my accurst transgression must be borne ! 

On me alone should all the vengeance fall; 

But oh! ’t will crush my children !—crush them all !’’ 

The Doctor seems to have no very clear conception of the nature of 
friendship. In the twenty-seventh page he confounds it with paternal 
instinct, giving the joy of Israel, at recovering his son Joseph, as a 
striking illustration of its pleasures. It makes dull boys learn their 
lessons, he says, and gives a keener relish for literature. ‘The ransom 
of Captain Riley by the British consul, an act which we always thought 
was dictated by common humanity, is noticed as a proof of its power. 
Friendship induced Sir Edward Pellew to bombard Algiers, and Great- 
Britain to interfere in the slave-trade. 

In its division into cantos and the arrangement of the paragraphs, 
the Pleasures of Friendship resembles the Pleasures of Hope. ‘The 
imitation is as close, throughout, as the Doctor’s powers would admit ; 
and, in several instances, amounts to actual plagiarism. Whoever 
shall read the first and last pages of the two works, will admit the 
truth of this. ‘This resemblance, in our opinion, constitutes the whole 
merit of the Pleasures of Friendship; for, wherever the author loses 
sight of his model, he loses sight of poetry also. 


We will give but one extract from Waltham; more the reader could " 
scarcely endure. } 


But man cannot to human cares be cold, 
And Waltham’s heart was but of human mould } 
An earthly object round his soul entwined, 
And greatly shared with heaven his pious mind 
’T was Ellenore, the apple of his sight, 
In whom his heart now centred all delight. 
And she deserved his tenderest cares to move, 
If e’er a child deserved a parent’s love ; 
For she was virtuous, dutiful, and kind, 
All that could please an anxious father’s mind 
Her smiles had power his troubled mind to calm 
Her soft attentions were his bosom’s balm ; 
And much she loved his sorrows to beguile, 
With many a soothing art and pleasing wile 
Ceaseless the tender arts she used to cheer 
A mind, to her so partial and so dear, 
Dispensing filial benefit like this, 
She knew was duty and she felt it bliss. 
Hence, for her sire, she left without a sigh, 
The attractive haunts of city luxury ; 
Arnusement, friends, whate’er could charm the mind 
Of youthful maids, she cheerful left behind ; 
And deep concealed in solitary shades, 
Where silent sameness over all pervades, 
Where those young charms are hidden from the sight 
That dawned upon the admiring world so bright ! 
She pines not at the change nor dull employ 
They are no sacrifice to her, but joy 
VOL. I. 64 
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We do assure the reader that we have not selected this passage for 
its weakness. ‘There are three cantos, or, seventy duodecimo pages, 
of the like sing-song monotony, of which we cannot say that one is 
better or worse than the rest. After reading the book through, we 
opened it at random, and quoted the part at which we opened. After 
this specimen, it is probable, that no one would desire to follow us in 
a critical examination of Waltham. 

There are some authors, who, with a thousand glaring faults, have 
yet some individual merit to rescue them from contempt; there are 
some, whose ill-chosen subjects are forgotten, because they are brill- 
iantly adorned ; there are few who have not some peculiarity, which 
distinguishes them from all others. We cannot class Dr. M‘Henry 
with any of these. If, in any part of any of his works, which is not a 
manifest imitation, there is one sublime, tender, or in any wise strik- 
ing thought, one harmonious line, we have been unable to find it. 
If there is any trait, which can be said to constitute poetic character in 
his writings, we know not what it is, though we have diligently perused 
them. One of his subjects, Friendship, though well chosen, he evi- 
dently does not understand ; we may venture to pronounce of the rest, 
that they never could have attracted popular attention. Of all the 
faults which have been attributed to all past and present poets, there 
is but one that may not be found in every page of Dr. M‘Henry’s 
poems. He is not obscure, even to the meanest capacity. All his 
sentences have one plain meaning, and that meaning is, that he is 
entitled to be called something that rhymes to pass. We trust that 
the quotations we have made, few though they be, will bear us out in 
what we have said. 

It has been suggested (we believe by Mr. Dana) that it is the great 
fault of modern criticism to compare every work with some precon- 
ceived model. If this fault be ours, it can do Dr. M‘Henry no harm, 
for we have as yet read no author with whom we can, for a moment, 
think of comparing him in any respect. If a work should be judged 
with sole reference to the impressions it leaves, the Doctor is safe from 
criticism. Each of his lines drags the same slow length along; the 
eye glances over each of his pages as it does over a stagnant puddle, 
the surface of which is unbroken, even by the rising of a mephitic 
bubble. We turn away from his dreary waste of words, where, to use 
one of his own lines, a little modified, 


Stupid sameness over all pervades, 


with no other feeling than that of excessive weariness. After all, we 
are breaking but a butterfly,on the wheel, and it is time to close. How 
we have yawned ! 

We are aware that it is the fashion to decry severe criticism, where 
its subject is respectable in private life; but we do not, nevertheless, 
think it any breach of editorial courtesy to speak of any work <s it 
deserves. He who has published a book, with his name in the ?'tle- 
page, cannot be allowed to throw off the responsibility. His works, 
and his reputation, as far as it is connected with them, have become 
public property. In this case, we believe that we are giving Dr. 
M‘Henry aid in the object which he has most at heart. He has been 
endeavoring to obtain notoriety for some years, by the most indecent 
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exposures. Such is his taste, and he has an undoubted right to enjoy 
it. If he should construe our well-meant intentions unfavorably, we 
can only say, that we have much mistaken his character ; for we have 
always believed that nothing gave him so much pleasure as to see 
one of the minnows of Helicon impaled alive on the barbed hook of 
criticism. G. 


TO A PICTURE. 


PainTER, my thanks, that thou hast here so perfectly impressed 
This tablet with the semblance of the picture in my breast ; 
Hast stole, as 't were, the very soul—the spirit of the shrine, 
And lodged it in as fair a place, this matchless work of thine. 


Eyes peeping from their jetty fringe, like two sly Cupids; hair, 

Whose mimic locks the life so mock they seem to float in air ; 

And lips, twin sisters of the rose that buds in either cheek, 

That though they breathe not, seem to breathe—though speak not, seem to speak. 


And brows so fine, ’t would seem as, ere those line-like shades she drew, 
Her smallest pencil Nature chose and dipped in twilight dew ; 

And neck, beside which, bedded in locks loosely curled and light, 

The lily were not graceful nor were falling snow-flakes white. 


For these are features, that, though but their image on the brain 

A glance impress, once printed there, indelible remain ; 

The things Remembrance hides within her inmost room, where dwell 
The forms whose mould is not of clay—the idol of her cell : 


Idol of misspent hours, and still, to Memory’s sleepless eye, 

A cynosure, that sets not in the night of years gone by ; 

And this dumb mimicry of thee, what power to it is given! 

Of one that made each spot of earth she touched a part of heaven. 


They passed as silently away,—those young and thoughtless hours,— 
As they had from a spirit stole his wings, or trod on flowers. 

They were too happy to return,—those vanished hours,—or last ; 
Since when my mind’s eye dwells for aye, a Janus, on the past. 


'T were vain to listen to thy voice and look upon thine eye, 

The spirit there, and think that they like common things must die ; 
As well believe the music and the glory of yon spheres 

Shall perish, nor go shining on and sounding through all years. 


I know not how it is with thee; but, had we never met, 

With me there had been more to hope and much less to regret 

Within my breast thine image dwells, a sleepless thought, the blow 

That would efface the picture there must break the tablet too. G. IL. 


—+ 
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THE GODDESSES. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ENGEL. 


[John James Engel was one of the most distinguished German prose writers of the last century 
Under the immediate patronage of the King of Prussia, he passed his life in active labor for the 
cause of science and literature. Among his principal efforts in the latter department, is his 
Philosoph. fiir die Welt, a work of extreme beauty and strength. Its object seems to be, under the 
form of allegories, and visions, and illustrations from actual life, to convey high moral instruction. 
The imagination of the author is unbounded ; but it isevery where tempered by good taste, and 
even 1n its most elevated flights, is found supporting some great truth. The article translated 
below, for example, though inferior in reach of fancy to many other pieces, by the same author, 
Hlustrates a fundamental truth with the most philosophic accuracy. Amid interesting scenes of 
rivalry between the goddesses of Wisdom and of Love, it is taught, that man is not solely anim 
tellectual, a moral, or a sensitive being. His nature is a union of these characteristics ; and a rational 
enjoyment of each is safe and beneficial. TRANsLator.} 


Tue goddesses of Wisdom and of Love lived in perpetual disagree- 
ment. Each wished to extend her dominion over the whole earth; but 
the man who worshiped one would not easily offer at the altar of the 
other ; he must first become wearied with the service of Venus, before 
he could forsake it, and betake himself to the service of Minerva. Very 
rarely was a mortal found who divided his offerings between both; and 
he, in the private opinion of Minerva, was ever the wisest. Each 
goddess strove to make an entire conquest of him, and each, for this 
purpose, showered upon him her sweetest benefits and best blessings. 

The jealousy between the goddesses but seldom broke out into 
violent contest. They feared to offend father Jupiter, who always 
wrinkled his venerable brow when they quarreled. On the one hand, 
Minerva was the daughter of his own head, and for such a child his 
love was necessarily very fervent ; on the other, Venus had placed him 


under very strong obligations, for she had given him many hours of 
happy love, in which he forgot his majesty, and recompensed himself 


for the numerous anxieties of his reign. 

The goddesses commonly displayed their feelings towards each other, 
by envious looks, or allusions, and sallies of irony. A kind of little 
needle-fight was carried on, in which the dames endeavored to inflict 
painful wounds upon each other, after the manner of men. In this, 
the goddess of Cytherea had a decided advantage. Minerva was too 
serious. She would not desist from her grave, philosophizing tone, 
long enough for the liveliness of satire. Venus, on the other hand, 
watched every opportunity to secure influence in Olympus. Whenever 
Apollo yawned in his sleep, so that his laurels nestled,—whenever 
Bacchus stood leaning on one of the pillars in the divine hall, or with 
distended belly, and both arms dangling down, strode grunting over 
the apartment,—whenever the noble Jove himself bent on the top of 
his immortal sceptre in sweet and picturesque slumber,—such as Pindar 
describes,—then the careful Venus would play upon them all her 
pleasant tricks ; and she would throw herself into the arms of her 
Vulcan, though he was black with soot, and lavish upon him so many 
caresses, tell him of so many delightful little follies, impress upon his 
cheeks and lips so many ambrosial kisses, that, at such times, she 
would entertain all the divinities, and none of them would listen to the 
wisdom of Minerva. ‘They would all of them, often, almost burst into 
a laugh at the strict matron, who took all their jest and folly so seri- 


ously, and was unwilling to allow herself any joy and tenderness 
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Such conduct touched the good Minerva to the soul, and she would 
frequently have broken out into great bitterness, had she not in good 
time remembered that she was the goddess of Wisdom. 

** Dear child,” Jupiter often whispered in the ear of his daughter, 
‘“T think it would be better for you to join friendship with Venus.” 
Minerva knew this very well ; but she was attacked on a very sensi- 
tive point, and that daily. Jealousy had become an incurable wound 
of her heart. The whole world of human beings thronged in loud 
tumult to the altars of Venus, always bringing to her their first and 
finest fruits ; to the altars of Minerva came only those who had no 
more fruits remaining by which they could propitiate the favor of 
Venus ; and thus the good daughter of Jove was condemned to receive 
enly castaways. Around the altars of Venus might be seen lively 
groups of blooming youth and laughing maidens, making, on her festi- 
val days, a loud and joyous celebration. Within the sanctuary of 
Minerva there only stood thin clusters of emaciated old men and faded 
matrons. ‘These moved slowly and sorrowfully upon their staves, 
bringing frankincense for their offering ; and they promised but a very 
short service in her realm. Rarely was a youth found there ; and still 
more rarely a maiden. Sometimes a few solitary men or youths would 
come over from Love, because their prayers had not been regarded, to 
Wisdom ; but they came with tardy, unwilling steps, and their looks 
were much oftener directed behind them than before. Frequently 
they would turn back when they had not proceeded more than half 
way. A single transient smile from the goddess of Love would over- 
come all their unwillingness, and they would fly to her again with the 
greatest swiftness. Another source of inquietude to Minerva was, 
that among the pale old men who came to her, there were but few, 
very few, who devoted themselves heartily to her service. Most of 
them demanded her favor, only that they might gain some selfish ob- 
ject of desire, which they were now unable to obtain from Love. 

Once when Minerva, like a solitary ray of the moon, descended to a 
loved favorite, to bless him with her secret influence, and to open his 
inner eye to the blessed sight of intellectual loveliness, she found her 
place occupied by the goddess of Love, who had taken away her wise 
man, and made him happy in the contemplation of sensual beauty. 
This new triumph wounded her so deeply that she could not bear the 
pain. She pursued the mild Venus, from this moment, with severe 
remarks, and took every possible occasion to pour out her bitterness of 
feeling. 

Jupiter, cautious to preserve peace in his Olympus, thought to re- 
strain Minerva by an angry look; and so he wrinkled his brow, and 
contracted his eyebrows terribly. But in vain! At last in an indig- 
nant tone, he remarked, (he thought this was enough to say to the 
divinity of Wisdom,) that taunts suchas she indulged in were unworthy 
the character of a goddess. 

“QO Jupiter!” cried Minerva, springing to his side as she spoke, 
“Tell me, who is a goddess? This question has often forced itself 
upon me ; I have thought of it long, and without being satisfied. Is 
it she, whose temples do, indeed, reach the clouds ? whose altars cease 
not to blaze from sun to sun, and before whose images nations lie 
prostrate, but who yet docs not possess even the first mark of a di- 
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vinity?” A significant look, thrown at the goddess of Love, compelled 
her to answer. 

“The first mark of a divinity! I have not thought very deeply of 
that, madam. Pray, what is it?” 

** How! what is it?’ replied Minerva. ‘‘ When even man puts the 
question to himself, Who am I? he proves his exaltation above the 
worm. When a goddess makes this inquiry, she sinks herself down 
to humanity. The mark of divinity, madam? It is benevolence,— 
anxiety for the happiness of the mortals over whom we have dominion.” 

** And who is the goddess that fails in this mark? May I inquire?” 

“‘ Certainly ! and the question demands an answer that brings dis- 
grace. You are that goddess!” 

“1?” repeated Venus, smiling ; and she looked with the open coun- 
tenance of purity around the whole circle of heaven. 

‘“* Who else, but you?’ continued Minerva. ‘‘ When the voice of 
lamentation, which comes up to Olympus, is heard so high above the 
voice of jubilee, that Jupiter himself cannot rest quietly even in his most 
vetired apartment, and all heaven is filled with uproar—who is the 
cause of this, but yourself? The voice is that of those whom you 
have made unhappy.” 

“How, madam? Do you consider the sighs of lovers as tokens of 
misery? Believe me—there is often more and deeper enjoyment in 
the complaining notes of an Adagio, than in the fiery Allegro. I— 
should I make unhappy? Inquire of my friends, the poets !” 

** Your friends, the poets,’ said Minerva, rather scornfully. ‘ Poets, 
indeed !” 

** Poor Apollo!” murmured Venus. 

“* Why do you talk thus ?—your effort to make him a party is very 
unfortunate, madam. When a poet feels the elevating, noble inspira- 
tion of Apollo, he sings of divinity, of wise men and heroes; but the 
songs of love are the songs of wine—they derive their inspiration from 
the cup of Bacchus.” 

* Ha!” exclaimed the careless Bacchus, and reached his cup to 
Ganymede, to be refilled. 

But Venus rose up, and skipped along to the side of Jupiter. 
** Dear father!” she began, with all that pleasing grace of manner, 
which removes every anxiety, and gives impressiveness to every word ; 
and then she drew her hands adown his cheeks, so that each wrinkle, 
the very least, faded from his brow, and the serious Juno was filled 
with jealous anger. ‘‘ Dear father!’ she continued; “ you must 
know—you are fully acquainted with me. Is it true that I make un- 
happy ?” 

The embarrassment of the noble god was indescribable, and Juno 
gnashed her teeth in wrath. She had always been hostile to the 
transgressions of her consort, and would not bear that any allusion 
should be made to them. ‘The familiar sportiveness of Venus seemed 
to reflect upon the purity of her sacred torus. 

** But,” began at last the father of the gods, after some stuttering ; 
** Why are you forever quarreling, my children? If benevolence, as 
Minerva says, is the mark of a divinity, be reconciled and become 
more divine. Apollo has often advised you to this course, and [ have 
commanded you. Make an eternal league with one another ; and 
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then mortals will no longer have to pass over Cocytus to find an ely- 
sium—it will bloom for them on either bank. You, Minerva, are too 
strict ; and you Venus, too thoughtless and frivolous.” 

«Too strict ?” said Minerva, and she asked Juno for her messenger 
Iris, who stood waiting behind her mistress. Juno readily complied 
with the request, and Iris, after a few words whispered in her ear by 
Minerva, shot out her rainbow arch down to the earth. “ I am willing 
to bind myself to that eternal league,” continued Minerva ; “ but have 
patience a moment, and let me show you something to determine your 
judgement.” 

Very soon Iris returned, and brought back with her a form which 
put the whole heavens into astonishment. ‘The being could no longer 
be called a man ; he was only the imperfect idea of a human creature, 
an emaciated, pale, trembling old man, though he was in years but a 
youth. His eyes, in which the last spark of fire was extinct, lay deep 
in their sockets, his neck and shoulders were bent over, and his 
voice was asthmatic. 

‘* There, behold !”” cried Minerva. “‘ See an example of the happi- 
ness which the goddess of Cytherea dispenses to her followers! And 
of such misery the whole earth is full. You consider her as the god+ 
dess of Life. You err. She is leagued with the Spirit of Death ; 
and when the inexorable Fates, less terrible than herself, have not as 
yet sundered but half the thread of life, she goes, with her deadly 
shears, and cuts it completely im twain.” 

All the gods and goddesses—for they all had the good of men at 
heart,—shrunk back exasperated from the spectacle before them. Ju- 
piter shook his head, so that every chamber in the heavenly palace 
trembled. ‘There were no lips which did not breathe displeasure and 
blame ; and even the manslayer, Mars, cursed with furious rage. Dur- 
ing this time the goddess of Cytherea sat looking down, and appear- 
ing as if she would sink through the crystal floor of heaven to the 
deepest depths below; now and then she would raise her eyes, and 
with a flighty glance seem demanding forgiveness and promising 
amendment. 

But she had already, in a very private manner, when Minerva was not 
gazing upon her, winked to Mercury, who understood her instantly, 
and hastened to execute her wish as quickly as he would had he 
been commanded by the chief of gods. It was strange, but yet all 
heaven obeyed the orders of the sweet-laughing Venus. She was uni- 
versally beloved, and her pleasure was fulfilled by all,—by the gods 
openly, by the goddesses secretly. 

Minerva had again commenced speaking, and was in the midst of an 
important discussion. She pointed out with great acuteness what 
constituted true joy and true happiness, and was proving by the 
strongest arguments, that every thing, which the goddess of Love 
granted to mortals, was but the false semblance of real good—that it 
was vain, perishable, sensual, foolish, bestial,— 

And here Mercury came back. ‘“ A new spectre!” cried out the 
divinities. ‘Is not the spectacle of one more than we can bear? 
Away with him! away with him! what! will you make Heaven an 
Orcus ?” 
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“Qh! Mercury! sighed out Venus, as if she could no longer en- 
dure her degradation, ‘‘ must you then also, Mercury ss 

“* How, madam ? let the divinities order that skeleton away’”’—and 
he pointed to the one which Minerva had brought. ‘‘ Ye may blame 
Venus, if ye will, for that , but for this which [ have, shame come 
upon Minerva alone !” 

‘“* Minerva!” repeated Venus, and her face became entirely serene, 
while Minerva was suddenly downcast, and the words which she was 
about to utter, died away on her lips. ‘ By Jupiter, yes!” continued 
Venus, ‘this is no lover, it is a wise man. Poor creature! Let me 
look upon thee! ‘Thine eyes blink. Can this pure and lovely light 
of heaven blind thee? Are thy nerves of sight so weak ?” 

**Oh goddess !—and my nerves of hearing are still weaker. Speak 
more gently to me, for thy voice echoes in my ears like the thunder- 
tone of Jupiter.” 

“Ts it possible? And yet my voice, as all the gods say, is the 
sweetest and softest in Olympus. Dost thou tremble! Feelest thou 
not the reviving influence of this mild, eternal spring ?” 

** Flow can I, goddess ? The warming juices of life are dried up in 
my body.” 

“‘ Inconceivable infirmity! Reach him a cup of wine, Ganymede !” 
! no! ‘The strengthening of a moment is followed 
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“Oh no, goddess! 
by a more deadly weakness. 

“* Now, madam,” said Venus, turning round to the bewildered Mi- 
nerva, ‘‘look at both these objects. They are alike hueless, ema- 
ciated, and weak.” 

“Ts it then my fault,” cried Minerva, curling her upper lip, “is it 
my fault that this poor man has overfilled himself with my benefits ?”’ 

“And is it my fault,” retaliated Venus, “ that this poor man knew 
no limits in the enjoyment of my blessings?” 

** Shameful comparison!” said Minerva. 

** And wherefore ?’’ asked Venus. 

** Because my follower has labored to attain the noblest aim. He 
has sought to form men to wisdom and virtue.” 

“And mine,” replied Venus, has formed men to beauty, to joy, to 
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There was a sudden tumult in Olympus. ‘The goddesses, even the 
old grandmother Ceres herself, covered their faces with their hands, 
and murmured to one another about the shamelessness which the 
rival goddesses exhibited. But Jupiter commanded Mercury to take 
away the skeletons which corrupted the joy of heaven, and then he 
addressed the goddesses of Wisdom and of Love, in the following 
words :— 


** See in the objects which have appeared here the consequences of 
PI | 


your disagreement, and of your desires for sole and supreme domin- 
ion! ‘This is not right. We should all of us have but one temple 


and one altar. Man is not formed solely either for the enjoyment of 


the soul or of the body ; the exercise of either, beyond its relative de- 
gree, produces misery. And as the outer man cannot endure without 
our united benefits—without my ether, and without thy air, Juno 
without thy water, Neptune, without thy wheat, Ceres, without thy 
fire, Vulean— 
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“And without my wine,” interrupted Bacchus, with his cup run- 
ning over— 

‘“* So the inner man, without your united benefits, without thy wisdom, 
Minerva, and thy love, Venus, and thy music, Apollo, can never reach 
its perfection. Our united blessings then are necessary for the whole 
man, and 

Content thyself now, reader, with what thou hast. Mercury lent 
me the manuscript from which I have copied the foregoing pages. A 
zephyr just now stole into my summer bower, and has borne off into 
the air all the rest of my leaves. J. 8. 





SABBATH EVENING. 


Serene y sinks this holy day, 

And, in the chambers of the West, 
The sunbeams slowly melt away 

Where clouds, in purple splendor, rest 
All, all the countless lamps that burn 
With light from Heaven's unwasting urn, 
Night’s solemn gloom will soon reveal, 
For lo! one star has burst its seal. 


Bright herald of the quiet hour, 

With what a joy the spirit springs 
To see thee shining o’er the bower 

Where thought can fold her wearied wings ; 
The bower of home—how sweetly glows 
On this calm Sabbath’s sacred close, 
Atfection’s smile—with beam divine, 
Undimmed and pure, dear star, as thine ' 


Deeper, still deeper on the vale, 
And on the venerable wood, 
That bends to feel the stirring gale,— 
And on yon mountain’s solitude, 
The shadows of the evening fall ; 
And darker spreads the gorgeous pall 
Of clouds,—for every ray that shone 
Among their massy folds is gone. 


Calm day, farewell! Heaven’s fadeless choirs 
Glow, as forever, in the sky, 
And, like the sound of angel lyres, 
I hear their tones come floating by ; 
They chant thy requiem—but now 
While the soft night-wind cools my brow, 
Gratefully let me kneel to share 
This hour of fervent, voiceless prayer ' PB 
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SWIMMING. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN PHILONAO AND COLYMBAO. 


Phil. Wuara beautiful evening! How calmly and gently the waves ripple 
against the shore! What a gorgeous drapery of clouds above, folding around 
the setting sun; and the air, how sweet and fragrant! We have walked and 
are weary, and let us sit down upon the green grass beneath this wide-spreading 
oak, and suffer the sea breeze to cool us, ere we venture to bathe in the river. 
What a beautiful and romantic stream! How gracefully it curves around the 
hill, and loses itself far away, sending to the ear its gentle murmurs. Well do 
I remember the first time I came tothis spot; when, released with my companions 
from school, glad and merry as birds that are let loose from their cage, what 
would not I have given, to have been able to move as easily in the water as upon 
the verdant lawn ; instead of paddling in the shallows, to have ventured out into 
the depths, and, by afew sweeps of the arms, to have bounded through the waves, 
and stood firmly upon the opposite bank. I have ever been a great admirer of 
swimming, and, if my lot were cast in a warmer climate, I believe | should change 
my nature, if possible, and, becoming amphibious, spend half of my hours at least 
in the water. 

Col. cannot prize swimming so highly as you do. [remember to have 
heard you often call it a better kind of gymnastics, than that which we have im 
ported from Germany, and which has acquired such deserved popularity within 
these few years. It 1s refreshing to bathe in the water such a warm summer eve 
as this; but one need not be an expert swimmer to enjoy all the luxury and pleas- 
ure of bathing. If you call itan amusement, I shall certainly give the prefer 
ence to the gentle craft of Old Walton, and Joe Manton. I am myself not an 
expert swimmer, but can keep my head above water, and that is more than all 
our friends can say in our time 

Phil. 1 would not undervalue your involutions, your evolutions, your skips 
and your jumps on land. I do not often practice them, but my admiration is no 
less on that account. Though an arm ora leg may run the chance of being 
broken or disjointed now and then, yet I admire the robust and healthy looks of 
the young gymnasts. There is exercise enough in the water, and the faculty 
allow, the pure element is as healthy and refreshing to the outward as to the 
inward man. But it is for a far different reason that [ would have thee a skillful 
swimmer. Think, but a moment, of the thousands, young, middle-aged, and old, 
that are yearly cut off by drowning, in the summer months in our country! In 
nine out of ten cases, their deaths are to be attributed to ignorance of swimming ; 
I say nothing of the pleasure one enjoys in breasting the waves and feeling at 
home in the water. Do you remember what Franklin says of swimming? How 
the philosopher describes the pleasure he took, when, one afternoon, in his young 
days, he swama mile across a lake upon his back, holding in his hand the string 
of his kite—not the one with which he disarmed the clouds of their terrors; he 
describes himself as sailing over the lake, and declares it as his opinion, that he 
might sail in the same manner from Dover to Calais. 

Col. Yes! but | agree with him when he adds that a packet-boat is preferable 

Phil. As to speed, it doubtless would be. But, if pleasure be the object, | 
think we may say Ben would prefer his own way of sailing. Far be it from me 
to undervalue what you call the gentle craft of fishing and sporting, though | 
confess they seem to be the most ungentle employments to which our young men 
are given. I admire the rich descriptions of scenery, and the sweet poetical 
musings and contemplations of old Isaac Walton’s pages, and the pleasant blend- 
ing of poetry and philosophy in Sir Humphrey Davy ; and I could wander all day 
at the heels of the sportsman, over hills and plains, cragged rocks and romantic 
valleys, on the margin of streams and the green banks of brooks and rivulets; 
but the poetry, feeling, and enjoyment of all these, are deadened at sight of the 
trout, panting and restless for his native element, or the robin and wild duck 
bleeding upon the ground with their broken wings. The one, no longer able to 
flap his pinions on the free and lifting breeze, and the other, prevented from bear 
ing his stately form gracefully down the stream, or leaning his glossy wings upon 
the air, and flying away to his woodland home. I would, Colymbao, that fewer 
were given to these pursuits, and more to the he uthy and useful art of swimming 

Col. Nay, if you call it an art, I shall, indeed, think you an enthusiast in 
earnest It you rank mere paddling in the water, among the arts and sciences, 
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we shall next have you boasting of some feat in the water, that will put Byron 
and Leander to shame. 7 

Phil. An art it certainly is, and as such, has long been acknow ledged. I do 
not claim such a dignity for mere paddling in the water. Our common mode of 
swimming is quite a different thing from the art that is taught. As you before 
said, you may paddle about in the water, and enjoy all the luxury of bathing, 
without being an expert swimmer. Indeed, you may enjoy your cold or your 
warm bath at home; but to be a swimmer is another thing. It is as much an art 
as reading or writing, or playing upon a musical instrument, and, as such, it will 
one day, I trust, be considered in America, the land of noble streams and rivers. 
Do not suppose, Colymbao, that, because it is not so considered now in this coun- 
try, it never was any where, or at any time, taught as an art. It is a thing to be 
learned, and to teach it properly requires as much skill as was required of old to 
be a good wrestler, or to bear away the palm at the Olympic Games. Indeed, 
the old Greeks and Romans viewed this matter better than we do, and we might 
even take lessons in swimming from the South Sea Islanders. You cannot have 
forgotten that it was deemed among the Romans <n important branch of the edu- 
cation of their youths. To show the ignorance of one, they would say of him—- 
neque literas neque natare didicit. It was esteemed a great accomplishment, and 
masters were employed to teach the art of swimming, as well as the art of speak- 
ing, or addressing a public assembly. Where would old Menoetes have been, 
think you, if he had not been an excellent swimmer, when Gyas threw him over- 
board, and Teucri riserunt, as Virgil expresses it, when he swam to the rock, and 
sat sunning himself there?) Would Leander have ventured to cross the Hellespont 
on a stormy night, if he had not had great confidence in his skill in swimming? 

Col. Would old Palinurus have reached the shore of Italy, if he had not 
pulled the rudder overboard with him? He might, for aught 1 know, have been 
a good swimmer, but it shows no confidence in his knowledge of swimming, to 
take the rudder to steer him to a landing place. But, Philonao, I willingly own 
that swimming was an important and essential part of education among the 
Greeks and Romans, and, perhaps, considering that, from their commerce with 
their neighbors, they were obliged to be often on the water, it was deservedly so; 
but why, I would ask, if swimming is so important as you deem it, is it not taught 
as an art in this country, and why does it not form a part in the education of our 
young, ina country where so much is done to render our young men accom- 
plished. But I fear it will be too late to introduce it, unless it is done soon, for 
our rail-roads threaten to destroy traveling on water. 

Phil. fear you have put me one of those questions, that are more easily 
asked than answered. Our people are doing every thing to train up our young 
men, and make them accomplished; but yet, how few are there, who, if they 
were shipwrecked, or on board a steamboat, when she was discovered to be on 
fire, would be able to save their lives by swimming, or to help a fellow-passenger ? 
When we consider for a moment, that our country is intersected by rivers, in 
every direction ; that our people are traveling by water every season, in thousands, 
from one end of the Union to the other; that we have intercourse with every 
nation on the globe ; that our harbors are crowded with merchant ships, and our 
lakes and ponds covered with pleasure boats, and reflect how many lives are lost 
daily on the water, we cannot doubt, for a moment, that it would be a nationai 
advantage, if there were swimming schools in every seaport, and every town in 
America, that has a river.* How many lives would be saved! How few would 
then mourn the loss of relations, drowned far from their firesides. It would not 
only be the means of saving the lives of those, who are exposed to “ accidents by 
flood,” but it would be of no small advantage, by improving the health of the 
weak and sickly, by inducing them to venture into the water; it would drive 
away the humors and small diseases that undermine, by degrees, the constitution, 
and bring on those more serious disorders, that are beyond the cure of warm or 
cold baths. The more I think of our country, the attention that is paid to educa- 
tion, the risks to which we are exposed by sea from inexperience in swimming, 
the more [| am impressed with the importance and usefulness of this art, as a part 
of education. But, as you say, my dear Colymbao, we have no practical treatises 








* The author takes pleasure in refering to an example, that has been set in Boston by a distin 
guished foreigner. All who have been his pupils, will bear witness to the truth of what is urged 
in this article. Those, who have swam with him, from West-Boston, to the wharf in Cambridge, 
in an incredibly short time, will bear witness to the Importance of this art, and to the ease and 
pleasure which it affords. [tis to be hoped this example will be imitated, and Uiat swimming 
will not be suffered to fall into the disrepute that has overtaken gymnastics. 
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on it. I know of but one, and that has never been translated into English, 
though the Germans have translated it, and, 1 believe, have practised upon it very 
successfully. It was written a few years since, by Bernardi, an Italian, who was 
appointed Professor of the Art of Swimming, in the Royal Naval Academy at 
Naples. 

Col. Professor of Swimming! that sounds very odd to my ears! But as we 
have Professors of Dancing, | suppose we may have Professors to teach us pirou- 
ettes in the water, as well as in the ball-room. We have Professors of Gymnas- 
tics, and, I suppose, by the same token, we must have Professors to teach us to 
cut antics and turn summersets in the water. Pray, do these landsharks take 
lessons from the Sea-Serpent? Why not teach our young ladies to dance in the 
water, and turn the river into a spacious ball-room? But, I suppose, although you 
are for making our lads mermen, it does not enter into your plan to make our 
girls mermaids; I confess | envy the Professor some of his capers in the waters 
under the mild and soft sky of Italy. But, if swimming is an art, as you claim it 
to be, how is it that our boys learn it so easily ; surely they are self-taught; they 
are their own masters in water, as they would be on land. 

Phil. 1 do not deny that swimming, as practised by our people, has saved 
many lives; I wish every man, woman and child in the country, could swim in 
this way from New-England to Liverpool; but as there are so few who can swim 
at all, compared to the whole population, and, as the mode now practised requires 
great time, and cannot be followed without great labor and fatigue, 1 would have 
them learn it as they would learn horsemanship, that they may not only be good 
swimmers in a short time, but may enjoy it with ease, and without weariness and 
fatigue ; that they may swim miles instead of rods, and tow the hull of a wrecked 
vessel five leagues to the strand, lying on their backs all the while, if you please. 
Such feats as these, or something resembling them, never enter into the imagina- 
tions of our best swimmers, if they deserve the name, and yet they are performed 
daily in the Swimming Schools of Europe. Any clown may spring upon the 
back of a horse, and, by holding fast to the mane, possibly save himself from 
being thrown; but the poor fellow, at the end of his journey, will drop down 
from very weariness, and the looseness of his bones. But see how easily and 
eracefully he rides, who has been under the eye of a skillful master; how thor- 
oughly he understands all the mysteries of horsemanship; how much farther he 
will ride, and with how much greater ease than an unskillful rider. So it is with 
the swimmer, who is under the instruction of a master, and he who is his own 
tutor. Ina word, Colymbao, it is necessary that we should swim naturally. 

Col. I doubt whether any, but Long Tom Coffins, or such water animals, 
could tow a brig ashore. But, you say, [ must swim naturally. It would seem 
to follow then that savages are the best swimmers in the world. But, perhaps, I 
do not understand what you mean by natural swimming—a young gosling 
goes into the water, with the sheii on its head, and swims off, before it can 
stand straight on land ; that, I suppose is one kind of natural swimming. But how 
a reasonable being can be said to swim naturally, who has no fins, and is not am- 
phibious, | am puzzled to tell. 

Phil. Tam no professor myself, and, if I were, it would be impossible for me 
to teach you unless we were in the river. But I will endeavor to explain to you 
some of the most simple principles that ought to guide a young swimmer, and, 
when we are thoroughly cool, we will go into this river, and if you are not too 
strongly prejudiced in favor of your common mode of swimming, I will give you 
a lesson or two. Of course, you are not like the old wag, who swore he would 
never go into the water, till he knew how to swim, to suppose that I car teach 
you here on this green grass. 

Col. Oh! no! though I have no great inclination to move from this delightful 
seat, | will accompany you. But, if your system should require much labor and 
exertion, [ think, in case [ should ever suffer shipwreck, if [ could not succeed 
in saving myself, by my own way of swimming, rather than kill myself, by fol- 
lowing yours, I should, like another wag, make a dive for the anchor, to save 
myself, 

Phil. As to labor, you may rest assured, that the art I would teach you 
requires comparatively none at all. Its great object is to teach you to move with 
perfect ease in the water. But [ must recall to your mind, if you would under- 
stand the subject perfectly, what I suppose your aversion to natural philosophy 
and hydrostatics has suffered to escape from it—viz. Colymbao, that the human 
body is considerably lighter than the same bulk of water, or than the quantity of 
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water displaced by it, when immersed. Franklin, indeed, says that the head and 
arms themselves, are heavier than their bulk of water, but, that the whole body, 
with allits parts, isconsiderably lighter. Some old writers have expressed doubts 
of this, but it has been proved by repeated experiments and will not be doubted 
at the present day. This is the first and most important principle, and it should 
be well known and credited, by every one who would be a good swimmer. 

Col. Well, proceed ! have as little as possible to say about philosophy. I ac- 
knowledge the principle you start with, and its importance ; but if you can con- 
trive to give it some other name than a principle of natural philosophy, I should 
like it as well. There is a good deal in names, and philosophy is one of the worst 
and most unmeaning I know of. | fear if you talk of hydrostatics, you will make 
swimming a very dry subject. 

Phil. 1 know very well, that, as the saying is, Philosophy is not so delicious a 
subject, as to set your mouth watering for it. However, | have not much to say 
of Philosophy ; so be easy on that matter. Now, if one is convinced that the 
human body is of less specific gravity, than the same bulk of water, or in other 
words, if he has full confidence rn the fact, that the human body naturally floats, 
he will be devoid of the fear and alarm that prevent learners from venturing 
more than knee-high in the water, lest they should sink. 

Col. But, if that is the case, why are people, who cannot swim, so often 
drowned, when they fall suddenly into the water; or, indeed, why need one have 
any fear whatever, if he can throw himself on the water, and float about without 
sinking? Indeed, I see no need of learning to swim at all, if what you say is 
true. 

Phil. If you could place yourself upon your back, in the water, and keep 
your head above, and, at the same time be in no alarm, Colymbao, you would 
float like alow. The reason that a person drowns so soon, when he falls from a 
wharf, is, that he isin creat dread all the while; and owing to that circumstance, 
he cannot manage so as to keep his respiratory organs above water. He sinks, of 
course, into the water, a distance in proportion to the impetus his body receives, 
and, when he rises to the surface, by an improper motion of his hands, he defeats 
his object, which is to keep his head out of water. This, and the continued fear 
he is in, prevent his floating and saving himself. And this leads me to speak of 
what | mean by swimming naturally—namely, that the position of the body in 
the water should conform, as nearly as possible, with its position on land, and that 
their motions should nearly correspond in both situations. Do you aim at this 
when you attempt toswim? By no means. Our swimmers lie almost horizon- 
tally on the water, and use their arms ina manner which they think will advance 
them most speedily. They throw them about in every direction; but they should 
place their bodies as upright as possible in the water. Great importance is 
attached to this posture by Bernardi, and the best swimmers in Europe. An 
expert swimmer would tell you, that you might as well lie flat on the earth, 
throwing your arms and legs about, in order to travel fast, as to think of making 
an easy progress in the water, after the fashion that is generally adopted. It is 
unnatural and laborious, though they are able to make some progress; but the best 
swimmers among you will always use the upright posture, if you do but observe 
them. Savages, as I was telling you just now, might set common swimmers an 
example in this art, and it certainly is one, in which they are as far before civil- 
ized people, as they are behind them in other respects. You have read the ac- 
counts of Cook, and other navigators, and must have been amused if not instructed 
by their descriptions of the manner in which the natives approached their ships 
in the water. They swim as if they lived in the water, and were truly amphibi- 
ous. They approach the boat with their necks and heads out of the water, as 
turtles come up to the surface sideways. If they are threatened, they dive out of 
sight ina twinkling, under the boats, and come up again, a few rods or half a mile 
distant. They are perfectly at home in their favorite element. They do not 
barely keep their heads above water, and struggle in every direction with their 
limbs, but move as easily and gracefully along the water, as the stately swan 
skims over the bosom of a lake. 

Col. Tallow the truth of what you have said. Are there any other advantages 
which the upright posture has over the horizontal one ? 

Phil. The principal advantages which it has, are these—its conformity to the 
accustomed movements of the limbs—the freedom which it gives to the arms— 
the facility of breathing, and removing any obstacle in the way. There is also 
less danger to be apprehended from a person behind, who frequently obstructs 
your progress, and occasions fright, stealing suddenly your presence of mind, and 
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giving you fear in its stead—an exchange that has proved fatal to the best 
swiuuners. 

Col. But, surely, one cannot advance so rapidly in this way. 

Phil. Perhaps not quite so rapidly. But he is overpaid by other advantages 
Ile can continue his course a hundred times longer, and with a hundred thousand 
times more pleasure. For, by this way, he is enabled to husband his strength, a 
thing of the first importance to a swimmer, who has along journey to make. 
He can proceed to his journey’s end, without fatigue and exhaustion. Our 
swimmers, when they first begin to dabble in the water, suppose that their life 
depends upon the continual exercise of their arms and legs, upon their unceasingly 
throwing them to and fro, and will tumble about a year or two in the shallows, 
before they venture into deep water. Hence, very naturally arises an apprehen- 
sion, that they are entirely at the mercy of their own efforts, and this occasions 
that want of confidence that is so essential to the success of aswimmer. Many 
persons are discouraged from attempting to learn, by this timidity and apprehen- 
sion. They flounder about a year or two, half dead with the untiring motions of 
their limbs, and give up, in despair, of learning to swim. This always will be the 
case. I do not know thatit can be blamed, considering every thing ; but it is the 
only way, unless they have a greater share of courage and confidence than most 
young persons with whom | have chanced to be acquainted. A few lessons by a 
professed swimmer, would do more good than ten years spent in this way. 

Col. I begin to be of your opinion ; but how is it with other animals; if what 
you say is correct, the monkey, which so nearly resembles man in his formation, 
should swim better than the dog, which is not the case. Travelers tell us that, 
when a monkey of Borneo or Sumatra chances to get into the water, he drowns 
immediately. He is perfectly nonplussed—and any dog will save him. How is 
it that a dog, a cat, or other animal, swims so much better than this homunculus, 
as a certain author denominates him ? 

Phil. You speak like a philosopher! When a dog is thrown for the first time 
into the water, he rises, and after looking about for a good landing-place, steers for 
it, and he is, moreover, a capital swimmer, and has saved more lives in the water, 
than men have done. Though man and animals, like the dog, seem equally capa- 
ble of floating, the latter have the superiority ; because, by their length of neck, 
and the size of their heads, they are better able to keep themselves above water, 
and attain an erect position, and to make all their motions in the water corres- 
pond to those on land. How different with man! his centre of gravity inclines 
him toa prostrate position, and, of course, he cannot so easily keep his head above 
water, and give free exercise to his respiratory organs. The ape, as you ob- 
serve, has precisely the same formation with man, and his body is as well adapted 
to floating. But he is devoid of reason and a prey to fear, and cannot so manage 
as to keep his head above water. He sinks as if he were made of lead. 

Col. Poor fellow! some nations have worshiped him asa god, and yet how 
helpless in danger, how deficient in reason! How he dwindles when we think of 
Hamlet's soliloquy on man; so noble in reason, in comprehension so like a god! 
what singular sagacity in the dog, ever true to his master,on landand water ! surely 
in the water he is worth a thousand times more than his weight in gold, which is 
assigned as his precise value on land. It would require a sinking fund infinitely 
larger than that of Great-Britain, to pay up the debt of gratitude the drowning 
man owes the noble animal. But it seems to me, Philonao, that it requires great 
skill, patience, and care, both in professor and pupil, to advance in the water with 
perfect ease. 

Phil. If you can bridle your wit, I will discourse further without being te- 
dious. Of all the systems I am acquainted with, and I have known several, I 
think Bernardi’s by far the best. It is the most popular in European countries, 
and has many advantages over others, which it would take me a long while to 
particularize. I will, however, briefly tell you some of its merits. He begins by 
teaching his pupil to float in an upright posture, and to have full confidence in 
the buoyancy of his body. He leads him into the water, where he cannot by a 
few feet touch the bottom ; the pupil extends his arms under the water, his head 
and part of his neck being above, and, in this erect position, the teacher supports 
him by placing his hand under his arm, removing it now and then, and restoring 
it so as never to suffer his head to sink. In this early stage, the unsteadiness of 
the body is the chief obstacle to be overcome. Against this, we are disposed, by 
our habits on land, to trust to the heelas a fulerum; but in the water the head is 
the chief regulator of our movements, for the heel in the yielding medium can be 
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of no avail. The pupil is, therefore, to endeavor to restore any disturbance of 
a just equilibrium by moving the head in an opposite direction. This first lesson 


being familiarized by practice, he is taught the use of his legs for the purpose of 


balancing his body, the one being extended forward, the other behind, and the 
arms laterally. He will thus find himself steadily sustained, and in no need of 
further assistance in floating. When these first steps have been acquired, he is 
taught the sweeping semicircular motion of the arms. This is taught slowly, 
without any motion forward, until attained with precision ; after which, a slight 
inclination of the body, from its erect position, occasions its advancing. The 
motion of striking with the leg is added in the same cautious and measured 
manner, so that the pupil is not perplexed with the acquisition of more than one 
at atime. In this manner, thus briefly developed, which is at once natural, sim- 
ple and beautiful, the Italian professor teaches his art in less than a dozen lessons, 
and his pupils have done feats that might be compared to Byron’s, Ekenhead's, 
or Leander’s. I was taught, as you know, by a pupil of Bernardi’s, who was 
afterwards made professor in one of the Italian academies, and who out-did his mas- 
ter. The eleventh, I entered the bay of Naples under his tuition, in company with 
a number of young Neapolitans ; we swam far out into the bay, and made a cir- 
cuit, before our return, of six miles. 

Col. I wish I had been with you; I should have enjoyed such an excursion 
exceedingly. I always thought it very difficult to swim far on the back, and 
could never do it to my comfort, notwithstanding Franklin describes himself as 
taking great pleasure in swimming in that manner with his kite. 1 prefer a good 
mattress for my back in summer, and in winter I am content with diving and 
tossing myself in a sea of down. 

Phil. Oh! nothing is easier or more delightful than swimming on the back 
after a very little practice, especially as a swimmer will often find it convenient 
and necessary, if he would go far and husband his strength, to vary his position 
in the water. It is in every respect a most important attainment, and should be 
resorted to in all emergencies. If you are seized with the cramp, you may lie on 
your back with as much ease as in your sea of down. You have only to jerk out 
the affected limb into the air, taking care, however, not to elevate it too high, so 
as to disturb the equilibrium of the body ; you will thus soon find its natural 
powers restored. ‘To advance in this position, the swimmer must push with the 
ilat of his feet, without regarding an occasional dip of the head. He must not 
attempt to prevent this, by dropping a leg, which would immediately occasion the 
body to sink. The arms may likewise be used in swimming on the back, in 
which case they act like oars, the legs being laid across each other, or used to 
help the swimmer onward. In this way you may lie on your back, and glide 
gently down the current, or into a sweet slumber ; that is, if you can keep your 
mouth shut. 

Col. Or into a shark’s mouth ; have you any new method of diving, Philonao ? 

Phil, Our swimmers, in general, dive very well, and I might say very scien- 
tifically, if you approve of a word that smacks a little of philosophy. "Phe re- 
sistance offered by the surface of the water when violently struck by a flat ob- 
ject—stay, Colymbao, don’t shake your head, but pick up this small crumb of phi- 
losophy, though it falls not from a rich man’s table—is little inferior to that of a 
solid body, as you may see by striking it forcibly with the palm of your hand. 
In springing, therefore, from a height into the water, great precaution is neces- 
sary, not only that the depth of the water shall be sufficient to prevent the possi- 
bility of striking the bottom or a rock, but so to dispose the body as to avoid any 
awkward percussion from the water itself. In order, therefore, to cleave the 
water without injury to the body, the limbs must be kept firmly together; the 
head being protected by the hands clasped over it, so as to present a sharp, swal- 
low-shaped edge, entering the water like an arrow ; the feet come last and must 
be kept close. By taking a diagonal direction in the spring, the risk is consider- 
ably diminished, as the resistance is more progressively overcome, and the hands 
and feet are in a better position for giving assistance. The eyes should always 
be kept open under water, as there is no danger resulting from doing so, and the 
complete power is acquired of discerning any thing in the water, and, of course 
avoiding rocks and other obstructions. For the purpose of diving, we possess, to 
a certain degree, the power of contracting the body, by drawing it together, 
while its weight remains unaltered. There is no power which is more remark- 
ably augmented by habit and perseverance than that of remaining uninjured 
under the water. On the shores of the Mediterranean, the natives practise div 
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ing with wonderful success in shell-fishine and gathering bits of oakum in the 
harbors; indeed, they not unfrequently turn the acquirement to the purposes of 
thieving, by picking out the oakum from the bottoms of ships, from which practice 
very unexpected and serious accidents to vessels have occurred 

Col. What is the greatest distance a swimmer can go without stopping or 
requiring aid ? 

Phil. As to the length of time during which a person may be able to float, or 
the distance he may be able to swim, so many circumstances have influence, that 
nothing very precise can be said on the subject. In general, a good swimmer 
ought to make about three miles an hour, which is as fast as a good traveler will 
goon land. As thirst and nourishment are less severely felt in the water than 
on land, by reason, probably, of the liquid imbibed by the pores of the body im- 
mersed in it, a good day’s journey may be achieved, if the strength be husbanded 
and used with discretion, and the swimmer familiar with the various ways in 
which it may be reeruited. With the use of these advantages people have been 
known to accomplish the extraordinary distance of thirty miles; and it is even 
recorded of the famous Neapolitan diver—generally called [1] Pesce, or The Fish— 
that, upon one occasion, he actually performed the incredible distance of fifty 
miles on the coast of Calabria. 

Col. 1 confess, that | admire the system of which you have been discoursing. 
It certainly is an art, and a very important one, and in the knowledge of which 
we are sadly deficient, and in the rear of the Europeans. It seems somewhat 
remarkable, at first thought, that civilized nations should be behind the uncivilized 
in this respect,—but it is a fact, which all history and observation confirm. It is 
probably to be attributed to this circumstance, that we have a thousand artificial 
wants to supply, which engross all our attention, hiding from our thoughts what- 
ever is simple or approximating to the natural state of man : the savage, on the 
contrary, has none of these ; he scours the woods, and the rivers, and to them he 
owes his means of support. He would laugh at a cool or hot bath; but seeks his 
old, familiar stream to bathe his noble limbs. The dangers to which he is exposed 
on the water,—the wreck of his frail bark,—the frequent necessity of escaping by 
swimming from the vengeance of a hostile tribe,—and a certain instinct that 
directs him in the free and natural use of his limbs in the water.—all these give 
him a superiority over his civilized brother, which long practice can but seldom 
attain. But, in other respects, how inferior is he, in every thing that makes man 
a good member of society, and in all the blessings which they enjoy on whom the 
light of civilization has dawned. The present mode of swimming is certainly 
objectionable ; it requires a great time to learn it, and when it is attained, it is 
laborious and fatiguing ; and, without concealing the good that it has done, we 
should consider whether the art may not be taught so as to produce infinitely 
greater good. If we had schools in our country, we might, in a short time, be- 
come a nation of swimmers, and our young men be more robust, healthy and 
vigorous. 

Phil. Thou sayest true, good Colymbao! I would fain have thee, if thou art 
not already one, a lover of the pleasant and delightful art of swimming. It is a 
healthful exercise for thy limbs, and will make many a weary hour of thy life 
sweet and calm. Art thou an admirer and a follower of shooting and fishing, thou 
wilt find swimming often a precious help to thee. Thy skiff may be endangered 
on the bosom of the fickle stream, when thou dost dangle thy reed for the pike or 
aim thy gun at wild duck, swinging on the waves; and if thou hast a long way to 
go to reach the shore, thou wilt find it needful for thee to .:usband thy strength, 
that thou mayest not be weary, but take thine ease upon the water. Art thou a 
traveler, whose curiosity leads hint to trace to their rise, the magnificent rivers of 
his lane, thou wilt see times when thou wouldst give the whole broad expanse of 
water, for a foot of solid land; thou wilt then find it pleasant to bear thyself 
freely over the mountain wave, or save thy drowning fellow-passenger. Art thou 
an invalid ? | would have thee repose thy limbs on the cool wave, and take thy 
course, at thy pleasure, up the winding stream. Thy sleep at night will be sweet, 
and thou wilt * lie down to pleasant dreams.’ Hast thou the spirit of love for all 
mankind in thy bosom? thou wilt too often have occasion to exercise thy benevo- 
lent and philanthropic feelings; next to thy being a good Christian and a good 
member of society. | would have thee, Colymbao, a good swimmer 

Col. Thou hast spoken mine own mind, Philonao! and T will hoard up thy 
words and thy sentiments, which are the mirror of my own. Now, as matters 
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on so swimminely. let us venture into the river and swim to the opposite bank 























HINTS TO YOUNG AMBITION. 


The man in the moon 
Came down too soon. Mortrner Goose. 


Durine my childhood, a favorite maiden cousin kindly supplied me 
with a fishing apparatus, on a fine summer’s day. I forthwith set out 
at full speed for a brook about half a mile distant, impatient to try 
my skill, and to procure a supply of fish. I dashed the hook into the 
water, and, in a few moments, caught a chub nearly three inches in 
length! This was too much for my equanimity. It was more than 
could be borne. I was no longer able to contain myself, but tripped 
home, full of animation and delight, to make known the happy event, 
and to show the fish. But what was my chagrin, when, upon arriving 
at home, my news was received with no interest, and my fish was hooted 
at as a little, worthless thing. All my feelings of self-complacency 
were dashed to the earth ; instead of looking with pride upon the ex- 
ploit, 1 was excessively mortified, and trudged back, with heartless 
steps, dispirited and wearied, to make up for former haste by renewed 
perseverance. 

Since having seen more of the world, I find that older people err in 
the same way, and on more important subjects. Young men take it 
into their heads to study a profession. ‘They commence full of ardor, 
and rush to school with a determination to make themselves masters of 
the important branches of knowledge. ‘They begin the course, impa- 
tient to subdue the strong fortresses of science, and to clear the way 
for an efficient course of action. But, when they have once got pos- 
session of a little knowledge, the same impatience, which originally 
prompted them to study, now, with double force, stimulates them to 
show off. They therefore improve every opportunity of throwing them- 
selves forward, of proclaiming their pretensions, and of calling for ad- 
miration. But their little fish is despised. Their shallowness is seen 
through. Men will not admire them, and they must either give up all 
pretensions to eminence, or go back to the place from whence they 
came, and set to work in earnest to prepare for the duties of life, by 
long, careful, and laborious industry. 

The gourd, which grew up in a night, withered when shone upon 
by the morning sun; the young man, whose greatness comes suddenly 
upon him, must be aware of exposing himself to the keen and scorch- 
ing eye of the world. He must not only build up a character, but also 
give it time to consolidate and harden, before laying it open to the 
winds and storms of heaven. 

Nothing can be more foolish or more ridiculous (were it not for the 
serious consequences, which follow, when young Phaetons are allowed 
to mount their fathers’ chariots)—nothing can be more foolish or more 
ridiculous than the eagerness, with which gaunt and goslin-like youths 
strive to break through the barriers, by which their elders would re- 
strain them, and rush at once into the public arena, where only giant 
arms and iron nerves can hope to be of any avail. And yet nothing is 
more common. In this goodly age, there are so many ways of prema- 
ture advancement, so many opportunities of making a display by means 
of superficial or erroneous information, that he must be endued with 
uncommon strength of purpose, who is able to disregard them 
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Young men seem to labor under the apprehension that the public 
cannot do without them, and that every year, which they spend in 
preparatory discipline, is so much time stolen from the community. 
‘They see abuses in the state, and long to correct them. They see 
unhealthy excrescences deforming the national literature and marring 
the political institutions of their country, and would fain apply the 
caustic and the scissors immediately ; forgetting, that, in consequence 
of their inexperience and incapacity, they might leave wounds and 
scars more hideous and more dangerous than the original disorders. 

But few, however, are thus disinterested in their motives. Most are 
earnest to enjoy the fruit of study and the reward of industry, with- 
out the accompanying labor. They think more of getting into busi- 
ness, than of fitting themselves for it. ‘They are eager to get hearers, 
to get patients, to get clients, to get reputation, to get money before the 
time ; and they are just as reasonable in their conduct, as the young 
smith, who, being all impatience to enjoy the golden harvest of his 
smutty trade, could not wait until a pair of tongs were procured, but 
at once seized the burning iron with naked hands. He, however, 
soon felt the folly of his conduct, while professional students persist in 
error ‘‘ without all hope of change.” 

They cannot grow rich by the only true means,—by industry and 
perseverance,—but snatch at gilded clouds, which elude their grasp, 
and which, if caught, would be found almost as empty as the heads of 
those who snatch at them. ‘They cannot become renowned in the 
usual manner, but must find some more ready way, some by-path to 
the temple of fame, and be borne thither on the shoulders of the mob 
or the huzzas of the rabble. But, failing in their first attempts, they 
become discouraged, and dwindle down into the most insignificant and 
contemptible of creatures. H. 


SONNET. 
THE SEA SHORE, BY MOONLIGHT. 


Wnaice the pale moonlight streams along the shore, 
Gleams on the water, sparkles on the sand, 
While the tall waves, majestical and grand, 

Successive, break with loud and lengthened roar, — 

What sad and solemn thoughts steal on my mind, 
As silent, late, alone, the beach I pace, 

[ seem no longer of & mortal race, 

I seem to leave all human things behind. 

Slow grows my step and slower,—till I stand, 
Stretching my eye wide o'er the watery plain, 

Then seems my soul to swell, dilate, expand, 

To burst its mortal cerements and regain 
Its native freedom and divinity — 
To tread upon the waves, and stalk along the sea! 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 
CONGRESS. 

The Public Lands. In the Senate, 
April 16, Mr. Clay, from the Committee 
on Manufactures, to whom had been 
referred certain resolutions, respecting 
the disposition of the Public Lands, 
made an important report, of which the 
following is an abstract from the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. 

The Report commences with a brief 
history of the public domain, dividing 


it into the public lands, at the close of 


the revolutionary war, and those within 
the boundaries of Louisianaand Florida, 
acquired by cessions from France and 
Spain, respectively. 

The resolution of Congress of Sep- 
tember 6, 1780, recommending to the 
interested States liberal cessions of a 
portion of their territorial claims to the 


United States; and the resolution of 


Congress of October 10, 1780, provid- 
ing that the Jands, which might be 
ceded in consequence of that recom- 
mendation, should be disposed of for 
the common. benefit of the United States, 
&c. &c. are next brought in review. 
The report particularizes the cessions 
made by New-York, in 1781, Virginia, 
in 1784, and Georgia, in 1802, and noti- 
ces the clause in the cession by the last 
named State, which provides that the 
lands ceded by her, shall, after satisfying 
a money payment and certain grants 
recognized by the agreement, “ be con- 
sidered asa common fund for the use and 
benefit of the United States, Georgia in- 
cluded, and shall be faithfully disposed 
of for that purpose, and for no other use 
or purpose whaterer.” 

The Committee advert to the cessions 
by France and Spain, of the lands com- 
ing within the second general division 
of the public domain, as having been 
procured for considerations which were 


made good to the ceding powers out of 


the Treasury of the Union—the common 
stock of the whole Pe ople They exam- 


ine and applaud the system adopted for 
surveying and selling the public lands ; 
and notice the relaxations of that sys- 
tem which have been made for the ben- 
efit of purchasers, among the less 
wealthy portions of the community. 
They then refer to the Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of April 6, 
12832, showing the amount expended by 
the United States, in the acquisition of 
public lands, and the proceeds of the 
sales which have been made. This 
document from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, shows that the amount thus ex- 
pended, exceeds that received for sales, 
by nearly eleven millions of dollars 

The Report states the quantity of un- 
sold lands on which the foreign and 
Indian titles have not been extinguish- 
ed; the grants to Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and Missouri, for Internal Im- 
provements ; and the grants for literary 
institutions and education. It then 
presents some strong views of the inex- 
pediency of reducing the price of the 
public eis shows that the present 
prices are not too high, by the evidence 
of the briskness of the sales, and the 
large quantities which have been sold ; 
and contends that reduction in price 
would operate unjustly and injuriously 
to the government and to former pur- 
chasers, by diminishing the value of 
their property. Reduction, say the 
Committee, would also be pernicious by 
its tendency to accumulate large quan- 
tities of land among overgrown capital- 
ists ; and they illustrate this position by 
the example of the military bounty 
lands. They then explain the injurious 
bearing of reduction on Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee—the States from 
which the greatest emigration proceeds, 
in lessening the value of real estate in 
those members of the confederacy ; in 
diminishing their interest in the public 
domain; and in offering an effective 
bounty to further emigration 

The argument derived from the large 
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quantity of public land yet remaining 
unsold, that the present price is too 
high, is answered by a reference to the 
rapidity of sales, &c. The Report no- 
tices the proposition, that the price of 
the public lands is a tar, and that, in 
the present state and prospects of the 
revenue, such tax ought to be reduced. 
The Report denies that there is any tax 
in the case, and argues that, even on 
the contrary assumption, those who 
have already paid the alleged taz are as 
much entitled to the equitable consider- 
ation of the Government, as future pur- 
chasers, at reduced rates. It denies, 
however, that a reduction of the price 
of the public lands is necessary to ac- 
celerate the settlement and population 
of the States, within which those lands 
lie. These States are seven in number, 
viz: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Missouri, and Louisiana ; end 
it appears, from some statistical details 
presented by the Committee, that from 
820 to 1830, the progress of population 
in the States just named, has been so 
rapid as to require no additional stimu- 
lus. The population table, from which 
this result is derived, and which is ap- 
pended to the Report, exhibits the grat- 
ifying fact, that, during the period just 
indicated, the whole population of the 
United States has increased about 
thirty-three per cent. Each of eleven 
States exceeded, and each of thirteen 
States fell short of, that rate of increase. 


Few political readers are ignorant of 


the fact, that in the new States of the 
Confederacy, considerable dissatisfac- 
tion has existed, in consequence of the 
Government being an extensive propri- 
etor of lands within their borders, with- 
out paying taxes for it; and of the ex- 
emption of such lands from taxation for 
five years after sale. This state of 
things has, in those sections of the 
Union, been regarded as operating inju- 
riously to the resident landholder, by 
oppressing him with a disproportionate 
share in the expenses of the State Gov- 
ernments. In noticing the complaints, 
springing from these circumstances, the 
committee take occasion to present the 
other side of the question. They refer 
to the application, by compact, between 
the General Government and the new 
States, of five per cent. on the nett pro- 
ceeds of land sales to internal improve- 
ment; to the land reservations for pur- 
poses of education; and to the nuime- 
rous grants of land for local purposes 

In the spirit which has uniformly actu- 
ated the General Government on this 
subject, the recommend 
an appropriation to each of the seven 


committee 


justice 
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States referred to, of a further sum of 
ten per cent. on the nett proceeds of the 
sales of that part of the public lands 
which lies within it, for objects of in- 
ternal improvement in their respective 
limits.” 

On the second branch of the inquiry, 
with which the committee were en- 
trusted, viz. the expediency of trans- 
ferring the Public Lands to the States 
within which they lie—they remark, 
that this question comprehends, jn its 
consequences, the cession of the whole 
Public Domain of the nation: because, 
they say, cessions similar to those indi- 
cated by the letter of the Resolution, 
would, of course, be hereafter made to 
future States of the Union. Adverting 
to the immense amount of the suggested 
cessions, they state the quantity of the 
whole public domain to be 1,090,871,753 
acres, and its value to be $1,363,589,691. 
The value of these lands they notice in 
several aspects ; and they allude to the 
grave character of a measure, which 
would alienate property of such im- 
mense value, belonging to the whole, 
from its owners, and transfer it to a part 
only of those owners. They again 
notice the excellence of the Federal 
system, in relation to the public lands, 
and dwell with great force on the de- 
fects of any systems that could be sub- 
stituted for it by the States. Besides the 
danger of collisions between these States 
and the spirit of hazardous speculation 
which would be inevitable incidents of 
the suggested innovation, another and 
graver evil would be, the new and dan- 
gerous relation of creditor and debtor, 
which the transfer would establish, be- 
tween the General and some of the 
State Governments. The credit sys- 
tem, which it had been found from ex- 
perience necessary to abolish, would be 
revived with accumulated grievances ; 
the States would, for their respective 
purchasers, become debtors to the Fed- 
eral Government; the identity of their 
situation in this respect, would produce 
a community of griefs and of feeling, 
inspiring projects of disunion; the 
General Government would be unable 
to coerce payment from the defaulting 
States ; the very nature of the relations 
between the General and the State 
Governments excludes any idea of 
resorting to the ultimate remedy pur- 
sued by one foreign nation to extort 
from another; the Judiciary 
could afford no desirable aid ; it would, 
moreover, be inequitable in the General 
Government to seize the property of 
innocent citizens, to pay debts 
tracted by the States in their sovereign 


con- 
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capacities; the expedient of mortgages 
on the ceded lands would prevent or 
retard subsequent sales by the States; 
and, on the whole, there would be inev- 
itable delinquency, without a remedy, 
on the part of the debtor States. 

The Report repels the idea of cessions 
for prices merely nominal, as being 
unjust on the part of the General Gov- 
ernment; reminds the Senate that the 
cessions from Louisiana, Florida, and 
Georgia, were obtained from the com- 
mon treasure ; and presents some curi- 
ous, as well as important details, show- 
ing the inequality in the acquisitions of 
the receiving States, as compared with 
their population, respectively. 

The general conclusion to which the 
committee are brought, is, that it is in- 
expedient for the General Government 
either to cede the public lands to the 
States within which they lie, or to re- 
duce their prices. They again advert 
to the merits of the existing system for 
surveying and selling those lands. But, 
they remark, that it may very properly 
be considered whether the proceeds of 
sales, being no longer necessary to de- 
fray the expenses of the government, 
may not be beneficially appropriated to 
some other objects. Before indicating 
any precise object, they advert to the 
important duty, incident to a govern- 
ment, of husbanding the resources of a 
country, in times of prosperity and 
peace, so as to be ready to meet those 
adverse vicissitudes, from which all his- 
tory shows that no nation is exempt. 
‘¢ As the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands, are not wanted for ordinary 
revenues, which will be abundantly sup- 
plied from the imports, the committee 
respectfully recommend that an appro- 
priation of them be made for some 
other purposes for a limited time, and 
to be resumed in the contingency of 
war.”’ In such an event, they might be 
applied to the prosecution of the war, or 
to paying any debt that may have been 
contracted for its prosecution ; and, on 
return of peace, and payment of the 
war debt, the fund might be again 
applied to some suitable object, other 
than that of the ordinary expenses of 
the government. 

In regard tothe specific appropriation 
of the fund under the restriction stated, 
the majority of the committee recom- 
mend, that, after deducting the ten per 
cent. for the new States, the residue of 
the fund should be divided for five 
years among the twenty-four States, 
according to their Federal Representa- 
tive number, to be applied to Kdnea- 
tion, Internal Lnprovements, Coloniza- 


tion, or the redemption of debts incur- 
red for purposes of Internal Improve- 
ment, as each State, judging for itself, 
may prefer. A table is appended to the 
Report, showing what would be the 
dividend of each State. A portion of 
the committee, says the Report, were 
for applying the above residue to the 
objects of Internal Improvement, and 
of colonizing the free blacks, under the 
direction of the General Government. 

The Committee conclude their labors 
by reporting a bill entitled, “an act to 
appropriate, for a limited time, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the Public Lands of 
the United States.” 

This report has not been conclusively 
acted upon. 


As a proper appendix to the preced- 
ing abstract, we add the following of- 
ficial document :— 


SratemMent of the amount of money which 
has been paid by the United States for the title 
to the public lands, including the payments 
made under the Louisiana and Florida treaties ; 
the compact with Georgia ; the settlement with 
the Yazoo claimants ; the contracts with the 
several Indian tribes, and the expenditures for 
compensation to commissioners, clerks, survey- 
ors, and other officers employed by the United 
States for the management and sale of the west 
erm domain ; also, the gross amount of money 
received at the public treasury, as the proceeds 
of sales of public lands ; stated in pursuance of 
the resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the 25th of January, 1832. 
Payment on account of the pur- 

chase of Louisiana: Princi 

pal, $14,984,872 28; Interest 

on $11,250,000, 88,529,353 43 
Payment on account of the pur- 

chase of Florida: Prineci- 

pal, $4,985,599 82 ; Interest to 

30th Sept. 1831, $1,265,416 67 
Payment of Compact with 

Georgia, 

Payment of the settlement with 
the Yazoo claimants, 

Payment of contracts with the 
several Indian tribes (all ex- 
penses on account of In- 
dians, 

Payment of commissioners, 
clerks, and other officers em 
ployed by the United States 
for the management and sale 
of the western domain, 





$23,514,225 71 





6,251,016 49 
1,065,484 06 


1,830,808 04 


11,852,182 56 


3,563,834 54 








Amount of money received at 
the Treasury, as the proceeds 
of public lands, to the 30th 
September, 1831, 


$37,272,713 31 


T. L. SMITH, Register. 
Treasury DeranTMENT, 
Register’s Office, Feb. 7, 1832. 

The Apportionment Bill is not yet 
definitively settled. In the Senate, Mr. 
Webster's amendment was adopted and 
the bill returned to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In this branch it was re- 
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ferred to a select committee, which 
committee made a report by their chair- 
man, Mr. Polk, concluding with a res- 
olution that the amendment should not 
be concurred in by the House. Mr. E. 
Everett, submitted a counter report, 
from a minority of the committee, ap- 
proving the amendment and recom- 
mending its adoption. The amendment 
of the Senate, was, however, rejected 
by the House. 

Outfit of a Minister to France. An 
item in the General Appropriation Bill 
provided $9000 for an outfit for a min- 
ister to France, in the place of Mr. 
Rives, who has obtained leave to return 
in October next. This item was struck 
out in the Senate, and the bill thus 
amended was sent to the House, where 
it originated ; after a long and animated 
debate, the amendment of the Senate 
was non-concurred, and the bill, of 
course, again sent to that body, where 
its fate is yet undecided. 

The Tariff. This is another import- 
ant measure, on which there has been 
much debate—no less than three bills 
proposing certain modifications, are now 
in the House of Representatives, and 
one in the Senate 

Internal Improvements— Western Steam 
Navigation. In a debate in the House 
of Representatives on the Appropriation 
Bill for Internal Improvements, the 
following amusing and interesting de- 
tails were presented :— 

Mr. Wickwirré, after remarking that 
he had been called upon when this bill 
wasin Committee of the Whole, to give 
some explanation in reference to the 
proposed appropriation for continuing 
the removal of the obstructions in the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, but had at 
that time gone only imperfectly into 
the subject, said that he would now pre- 
sent to the House a brief statement of 
facts which he trusted would be suffi- 
cient to convince every one of the pro- 
priety of retaining this item in the bill. 
Having made a few remarks expressive 


of his dissent from that construction of 


the constitution which confined the 
power of the General Government in 
the improvement of rivers to the ebb 
and flow of tide water, he insisted, that 
if there was any subject over which its 
power legitimately extended, and which 
was free from all objections drawn from 
the locality of its character, it was this. 
No one of the states between which 
these rivers flowed possessed either the 
physical ability or the right of jurisdic- 
tion necessary to the accomplishment 
of such a work. What state had juris- 
diction of the Potomac? Who was it 
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that had placed buoys in that river, and 
still maintained them? Was it Virginia 
or Maryland? No. It was the Gen- 
eral Government. But all this he sup- 
posed was allowable, because these im- 
provements were within the ebb and 
flow of tide water. But the moment it 
was proposed te touch those great in- 
land seas which watered the Western 
States, and which might well be called 
the Mediterranean of the West, then 
immediately the constitution contracted 
its power. To such distinctions he 
could never subscribe. Mr. Wickliffe 
then went into some details of facts, 
going to show the difficulty and danger 
encountered by those who navigate 
these rivers, who, possessing the finest 
climate and soil on earth, found their 
chief embarrassment to arise from the 
difficulty of reaching any market with 
their produce. There descended those 
rivers, annually, four thousand flat-bot- 
tomed boats, averaging 160 tons, and 
carrying cargoes amounting in value to 
$4,500,000. There were, besides, 220 
steamboats, averaging 175 tons, and 
worth, with their cargoes, fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars; forming an aggregate 
value of the products of the country 
seeking a market, of upwards of twenty 
millions of dollars per annum. 

He then went into an estimate of the 
extent of water open to steamboat navi- 
gation in the Mississippi, and its various 
tributary streams, the result of which 
went to show that there were 8,540 
miles of such navigation in the West. 
Was this not an object worthy of a pal- 
try pittance for its preservation ? 

Mr. Wickliffe went on to show that 
the annual expense of the transportation 
of the products of the Western States to 
New-Orleans, amounted to $7,286,000. 
The losses incurred were very great, 
amounting on the value of steamboats 
to sixteen per cent. while the number of 
persons actually engaged in this work of 
transportation amounted to not less than 
18,000. The whole appropriation which 
had been made since J*24, amounted to 
$405,000. In 1826, the appropriation 
had been $75,000 ; but owing to the want 
of experience, that sum had not been 
very judiciously applied. Since 1827, 
however, a better system had prevailed, 
commencing under the superintendence 
of Mr. M:Kee, and, since his death, far- 
ther improved by Mr. Shreeve. Mr. 
Wickliffe then proceeded to explain the 
nature of the obstructions from sawyers 
and planters; and while on the latter 
subject, adverted to the melancholy loss 
of the steamboat Tennessee, in 1821, 
when more property was sacrificed in 
one hour than all the government had 
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expended in the improvement of those 
rivers since it commenced to appropri- 
ate. He gave some melancholy details 
of personal suffering and the loss of life 
on that occasion. The results of the 
new system were highly beneficial. 
The snags had been principally removed 
from an extent of eleven hundred miles 
on those rivers. He contrasied the for- 
mer condition of Plum Point, exhibiting 
a sheet of water two miles in width, 
rolling with vast rapidity through a 
forest as thick as any which ever cloth- 
ed the western valleys, with its present 
situation, presenting a smooth expanse, 
free from all obstruction, and affording 
a safe and easy navigation. 

With a view to show that the money 
appropriated had not, as his friend from 
Tennessee (Mr. Bell) seemed to sup- 
pose, been expended to no purpose, he 


went into a comparative statement of 


the losses sustained during the five 
years preceding 1827, and the five years 
immediately following it. During the 
former period, the loss had been thirty 
boats per annum, averaging in value, 
$300,000 ; besides seventeen steamboats 
worth $340,000, and their cargoes worth 
$622,000, making the average annual 
loss during those years amount to 
$1,362,500. Within the latter period, 
the losses have been five flat-bottomed 
boats, and seven steamboats, the whole 
value $381 ,000, making an annual differ- 
ence of $931,000. And the loss of 
even these steamboats, was not so 
much owing to snags in the river, as to 
their own frail and decayed condition. 
Another beneficial result of the im- 
provements had been, that the flat-bot- 
tomed boats were now able to run all 
night, which had before been impossi- 
ble. The saving in the labor of hands 
amounted to $24,000 annually ; and the 
whole amount expended by the govern- 
ment while it produced such important 
public benefits, had been reimbursed 
more than four-fold in the increased 
proceeds of the public domain. At the 
mouth of Red river, two hundred thou- 
sand acres of land had been reclaimed, 
which before was worthless, and now 
commanded a high price ; and ata place 
called Punch’s Point, treble that amount 
had been reclaimed, and some of it now 
sold at fifteen dollars an acre. Mr. 
Wickliffe produced a variety of docu- 
ments, containing, as he said, abundant 
evidence of the fidelity and success of 
the present superintendent, and he 
quoted from a memorial signed by four 
or five hundred Western merchants and 
steamboat owners, praying Congress 
that the work might be continued. He 


adverted to the valuable and successful 
efforts of Mr. Shreeve, in removing the 
obstructions at the grand chain. 

In another stage of the discussion, 
Mr. Asutey, of Missouri, described the 
rapid settlement of the country on the 
banks of the Missouri, and the still more 
rapid increase of trade on its waters. 
He said he had a few days ago received 
a newspaper, published at St. Louis, 
wherein seventeen steamboats were ad- 
vertised, on the same day, for their 
departure on that day, and in the course 
of a few days thereafter, of which eight 
were bound up the Missouri and Missis- 


sippi rivers. He had, in the course of 


the last summer, witnessed, with great 
pleasure, the difficulty experienced in 
passing along Water street, in St. Lou- 
is, from its being, in a great degree, 
covered with the products of the Mis- 
souri and Upper Mississippi; and, on 
expressing his surprise at the quantity 
of Tobacco then on the wharf, he was 
informed, by a merchant of the city, 
that in the course of a short time pre- 
vious, one thousand and four hogsheads 
of tobacce had been landed at that 
place. Mr. Ashley estimated the ammount 
of goods, annually transported up the 
Missouri, including those intended for 
the Indian and Sante Fe trade, at a 
million of dollars. The amount intend- 
ed for the latter trade in 1831, was about 
$230,000. 

He said that the snag-boat had been 
employed in improving the navigation 
of the Mississippi, between the mouths 
of the Ohio and Missouri, 45 days, and 
had removed in that time, 559 snags, 
from the most dangerous parts of that 
river. The whole expense attending 
the operations, did not exceed $83 per 
day, making a gross amount of $3,735. 
At one place, 60 miles below St. Louis, 
he had seen, in one view, and within 
the distance of one mile, wrecks of four 
large steam boats, which had been de- 
stroyed, by running against snags, 
Their value, previous to their being 
wrecked, was not less than $100,000, 
and, since the operations of the snag- 
boat, no accident of the kind had oc- 
curred. 

Sixteen millions of pounds of lead, 
he said, had been made in one year in 
Galena, Illinois. Freights from that 
place to St. Louis, varied according to 


the stage of water over the rapids of 


Desmoine and Rock rivers, from 18 to 
50 cents per 100 pounds, and in some 
instances 62 1-2 cents had been given. 
It is probable that eight of the sixteen 
millions was freighted after the water 
had become low, at fifty cents per 
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hundred pounds, making a difference 
of $24,000 in the transportation of that 
quantity. 

Case of Samuel Houston. The trial 
of Mr. Houston occupied the House of 
Representatives a considerable portion 
of the time from its commencement, 
early in April, till the 1lthof May. On 
the 18th of April he was brought to the 
bar of the House,and informed, by the 
Speaker, of the charge on which he had 
been arrested. He was attended by his 
counsel, Francis Key, Esq. Several 
days were taken up in the examination 
of witnesses, to prove what Mr. Hous- 
ton had in substance admitted, viz. the 
assault on Mr. Stanberry. Mr. Key oc- 
cupied two days in an argument defend- 
ing Mr. Houston, and in opposition to 
the power of the House to punish for 
breach of privilege. Mr. Houston also 
delivered a speech in defence of him- 
self. A debate of some days in con- 
tinuation then followed, on a resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Harper of New- 
Hampshire, that the defendant be dis- 
charged from custody, and an amend- 
ment thereto, proposed by Mr. Hunting- 
ton of Connecticut, declaring him guilty 


of contempt. The amendment was 
finally carried, and Mr. Houston was 
declared guilty of a contempt and 


breach of privilege, ayes 106—noes 29). 
Mr. Clay of Alabama, then moved the 
followed resolution :—“ Resolred, That 
it is inexpedient to proceed further in 
the case of Samuel Houston, and that 


he be discharged from the custody of 


the Sergeant-at-Arms. Mr. Hunting- 
ton moved to amend, by striking out all 
after the word resolved, and inserting 
‘That Samuel Houston be brought to 
the bar of the House, on Monday next, 
at 12 o’clock, and be there reprimanded 
by the Speaker, for the contempt and 
violation of the privileges of the House, 
of which he has been guilty ; and that 
he be then discharged from the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms. Resolved, 
That Samuel Houston be excluded from 
the exercise of the privilege conferred 
by the 13th standing rule of the House.” 
The first amendment was carried, ayes 
106—noes 89. The second was m 
atived, ayes 90—noes 101. 

Agreeably to assignment, Mr. Hous- 
ton was conducted to the bar of the 
House at 12 o’clock, on the 14th. The 
Speaker informed him, if he had any 
thing to offer tothe House before judge- 
ment was pronounced, it would be re- 
ceived. Mr. Houston then presented 
the following paper, which, subsequent- 
ly, on motion of Mr. Archer, was en- 
tered on the Journal. 


neg- 
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To the Honorable the House of Representatives of 
the United States : 

The accused, now at the Bar of the House, 
asks leave respectfully to state, 

That he understands he is now brought before 
the House, to receive a reprimand from the 
Speaker, in execution of the sentence pronounce 
ed upon him. 

Was he to submit in silence to such a sen 
tence, it might imply that he recognized the au 
thority of the House to impose it. 

He cannot consent that it shall be thus im 
plied. He considers ita mode of punishment 
unknown to our laws, and, if not forbidden by 
the prohibition of the Constitution against un 
usual punishments, yet inconsistent with the 
spirit of our institutions, and unfit to be inflicted 
upon a free citizen. 

He thinks proper to add, in making this dec 
laration, that he has been unwilling to trouble 
the House. 

That though he believes that the whole pro 
ceeding against him, as well as the sentence he 
now objects to, unwarranted by the constitution 
of his country, yet circumstances may exist to 
justify or excuse a citizen in determining (as he 
has done on this occasion) to suffer in silent 
patience, whatever the House may think proper 
to enforce. SAMUEL HOUSTON. 

May 14. 


The Speaker then adddressed him as 
follows : 

Samvuer Houston! 

You have been charged with a violation of 
the rights and privileges of the House of Rep 
resentatives, in having offered personal violence 
to one of its members, for words spoken in de 
bate. In exercising the high and deficat 
power of ascertaining and vindicating their own 
privileges, the House have proceeded through 
out this investigation, and in relation to your 
individual rights, with all that deliberation and 
caution which ought to characterize the digni 
fied and moral justice of such an assembly. 

You have been heard in person in your 
defence. You have been ably and eloquently 
defended by eminent counsel, and every facility 
afforded you, to place your cause fully and fairly 
before the House, and to urge upon its consid 
eration, matters of principle as well as fact, in 
explanation and justification of your conduct! 

Whatever the motives or causes may have 
been, which led to the act of violence commit 
ted by you, your conduct has been pronounced 
by the solemn judgement of the House, to be a 
high breach of their rights and privileges, and 
to demand their marked disapprobation and 
censure, 

If, in fulfilling the order of the House, [ were 
called upon, as its presiding officer, to reprimand 
an individual, uneducated and uninformed, it 
might be expected, that | would endeavor, as 
fur as I was able, to impress upon him the im 
portance and propriety of sedulously guarding 
from violation the rights and privileges, secured 
to the members of the House, by our invaluable 
constitution ; but, when addressing a citizen 
of your character and intelligence, and one who 
has himself been honored by the people with a 
seat in this House, it cannot be necessary, that 
J should add to the duty enjoined upon me, by 
dwelling upon the character or consequences ot 
the offence with which you have been charged 
and found guilty. 

Whatever has a tendency to impair the 
freedom of debate in this house, a freedom no 
than the authority of the constitu 
tion itself, or to detract from the independence 


less sacred 


of the Representatives of the people, in’ the 
rightful discharge of their high functions, you 
are no doubt sensible, must, in the same pro 
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portion, Weaken and degrade the Legislature of 
the nation itself, but the character of our free 
Institutions, 

Your own mind will suggest to you, probably, 
more suitable reflections, than any thing which 
I can say, could convey. To those reflections, 
fam prepared to trust, not doubting, that had 
you, at the time, considered the act of violence 
which you had committed, in the light in which 
it has been regarded by the House, you would 
have been spared its disapprobation and censure, 
and I, the duty of declaring it to you, the 
result of it. 

I forbear to say more than to pronounce the 
judgement of the House, which is, that you 
have been guilty of a high breach of its privi 
leges, and that you be reprimanded therefor at 
its Bar by the speaker ; and in obedience to the 
order of the House, I do reprimand you accord- 
ingly. 

You will now be conducted from the 
the House, and discharged from the custody of 
the Sergeant at Arms. 

Another Breach of Privilege. Tmme- 
diately after the disposition of the case 
of Samuel Houston, 
Ohio, stated that he had received the 
following letter :— 

Brown’s Iloret, May 


2, 1832. 


Hion. E. Cooxe, 
Sir—During my examination before the House 
of Representatives, in the case of General 


Houston, you very impe rtinently asked, among 
other questions, my business in this city. 
Whilst the trial of General Houston was pend 
ing, | deferred calling on vou for the explanation 
which | now demand through my friend, Gen 
eral Demetry. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient, 
E. S. DAVIS. 

Mr. Crane then offered the following 
resolution. 

Resolved, That the communication of the 
Hon. E. Cooke, a member from Ohio, be re 
ferred to a Select Committee consisting of seven 
members, to report the facts, and their opinions 
Whether the same establish a contempt and a 
breach of the privileges of this House or not, 
and that said Committee have power to send 
for persons and papers. 

A discussion arose, in which Messrs. 
Jewett, Cooke, Burges, Whittlesey, J. 
Reed, Taylor, Hofiman, Doddridge, 
Polk, McDuffie, Arnold, Stanberry and 
Blair, of South-Carolina, took part. 
Mr. Stanberry, in the course of debate, 
reiterated the statement, that assaults 
on members of the House, for words 
spoken in debate, were encouraged by 


the language used by the President of 


the United States, and said he asked 
but half an hour to prove the assertion 
by unquestionable evidence. Mr. Polk 
having declared the statement to be un- 
founded, Mr. Stanberry moved to amend 
the resolution, so as to institute an in- 
quiry into this matter. After a stormy 
debate, the Previous Question was 
called for and carried, precluding the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Stanberry 
The question was then taken by yeas 
nays on Mr. Crane's motion for a 
VOL. I 67 


and 


Bar of 


Mr. Cooke, of 


committee, and decided in the negative 
by yeas and nays: yeas *o, nays 8&7. 
So the resolution was rejected. 

The United States Bank, isan im- 
portant subject, yet undisposed of. The 
Select Committee, appointed by order 
of the House of Representatives, to pro- 
ceed to Philadelphia and investigate 
and report upon the proceedings and 
state of the Bank, made a long and elab- 
orate report, concluding with an opin- 
ion that it is inexpedient to renew the 
charter. A report from Mr. McDuffie, 
in behalf of the minority of the Com- 
mittee, was presented to the House on 
the 11th of May, and Mr. Adams pre- 
sented, on the 14th, a paper containing 
his views upon the subject. All these 
reports have been ordered to be printed. 


MAINE. 

Number of Children. The following 
numbers were obtained from inspection 
of the returns deposited by the Marshal 
of the state, in the Secretary of State's 
office. 


Males under 15. Fem. under 15. 


York, - - 10,950 10,371 
Cumberland, 11,806 11,610 
Lincoln, 12,527 11,898 
Hancock, . 5,618 

Washington, - 4,960 

Kennebec, - 1 OF 


Oxford, 
Somerset, 
Penobscot, 


Waldo 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
Schools in The followme 
sums are appropriated by the city of 
Boston, for the present year : 


Boston. 


Salaries for the instructers of schools, $48,000 
tepairs of school-houses, fuel, &c. 
For new school-house, west end of city, 25,000 
svuth do. 229,000 


1.000 


do. do 


299,000 

Seamen of the United States. The 
Fourth Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors of the Boston Seamen's Friend 
Society states that the number of sea- 
men belonging to the United States, es- 
timated with as much accuracy as was 
possible, is 102,000—of whom there are 
in the foreign trade, 50,000; in the 
coasting trade, in vessels of nearly or 
over 100 tons burthen, 25,000; in coast- 
ing vessels, of less than 50 tons bur- 
then, 5.000 ; in the cod fishery, 10,000 ; 
in the whale fishery, 5,000 ; in the steam 
vessels, 1,000; in the United States 
Navy, 6,000. 

Dennis against Duxbury. There are 
in actual service from the town of Dux 
bury, with a population of 2705, one 
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hundred and ten captains of vessels, and 
forty mates. This has been supposed 
to be a larger number than from any 
other place in Massachusetts, in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants ; but 
it is an error. The town of Dennis, 
with a population of 2417, has ninety- 
eight masters of vessels, and one hundred 
and thirty-nine mates and seamen. Den- 
nis has a master to every 24 65-08 in- 
habitants, and Duxbury a master to 
every 24 63-110 inhabitants, which is a 
fraction in favor of the former place. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 

Manufactories. By astatement in the 
Providence Journal it appears that there 
are in Rhode-Island, 110 cotton facto- 
ries, with a capital, embracing ground, 
buildings, machinery and materials, of 
$6,866,334 ; 22 woollen factories, capi- 
tal $617,435 ; 5 bleacheries, capital 
$317,000 ; 2 print works, cap. $287,875 ; 
10 founderies ; 30 machine shops, cap- 
ital $1,142,638 ; 4 tanneries, capital 
$217,000 ; 27 jeweller’s shops, capital 
$100,200 ; 2 comb manufactories, capi- 
tal $72,000. Total capital, $9,522,672. 
Number of hands employed, in the 
above establishments, 11,273. Besides 
these, there are a large number of 
smaller establishments for the man- 
ufacture of brass, tin, &c. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Legislature convened at New- 
Haven, on the first Wednesday in May. 
The official returns of votes gave for 
Joun 8. Peters, the National Repub- 
lican candidate, 11,971 ; for Calvin Wil- 
ley, (Antimasonic) 4463 ; scattering 616. 
Majority for Peters, 6892. 

The Senate was organized by the 
choice of Roger Huntington, of Nor- 
wich, President pro tem. and Charles 
Chapman of Hartford, Clerk ; the House 
of Representatives, by the choice of 
Martin Wells, of Weathersfield, Speak- 
er, and Nathaniel Perry, of New-Mil- 
ford, and Wm. H. Law, of Norwich, 
Clerks. Rev. Leonard Bacon was ap- 
pointed Chaplain to the Senate, and the 
clergymen of the different dendmina- 
tions in the city were requested to act 
as chaplains to the House during the 
session. 

The Governor's Message to the Leg- 
islature presented a satisfactory view of 
the civil and political condition of the 
state. In relation to the finances, it is 
said— 

“ The permanent Civil List Fund of 
the state of Connecticut, amounts to four 
hundred and thirty-five thousand, one 
hundred two dollars, sixty-one cents ; 
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the interest of which is applied to the 
current expenses of the government. 

‘The revenue to the state from every 
source, for the year ending on the thirty 
first day of March, A. D. 1832, amounts 
to eighty-two thousand, six hundred, 
fifty-seven dollars fifteen cents ; includ- 
ing cash in the Treasury on the first 
day of April, A. D. 1831, one thousand 
eight hundred forty-six dollars, ninety- 
six cents, and uncollectable notes, two 
hundred forty-three dollars and sixteen 
cents. The disbursements from the 
Treasury during the last political year, 
amount to seventy-three thousand six 
hundred sixty-five dollars seventy-six 
cents ;—leaving cash in the Treasury 
on the Ist day of April, A. D. 1832, ten 
thousand thirty-eight dollars thirty-five 
eents, together with said notes.”’ 

The subject of education is presented 
as an object worthy of the attention of 
the Legislature. The message says—‘ If 
proper stimulants could be furnished, 
.o arouse those who are immediately in- 
terested, to a spirited execution of the 
laws now in force, in regard to this sub- 
ject, great and lasting benefits might be 
expected to result to the rising genera- 
tion ; and the stigma which now rests 
upon our state, from the fact which has 
been officially announced that thirty of 
our citizens are unable to read, would be 
speedily and entirely removed. 

* The state of Connecticut has, in pro- 
portion to the number of her population, 
a larger fund appropriated for the use 
of Common Schools, than any other 
State in the Union. The interest of 
this fund, which has been applied, dur- 
ing the year ending on the first day of 
March, A. D. 1832, to its appropriate 
object, amounts to $76,525 50. The 
number of children between the ages 
of four and sixteen years, enumerated 
in this state in August last, is 285,095 
Many circumstances, at present un- 
avoidable, render a part of the School 
Fund unproductive ; but when the 
whole amount of its capital can be made 
to produce six per centum per annum, 
an annual dividend may be anticipat- 
ed of from $1,25 to 1,34 for each child 
enumerated.” 

Woollen and Cotton Factories. From 
an article in the New-England Review, 
which may be relied on as authentic, it 
appears that the state contains about 50 
Woollen Factories, in which the amount 
of capital invested is $1,281,050; an- 
nual amount of goods manufactured, 
$1,399,223 ; pounds of Wool manufac- 
tured 1,574,314. The whole number of 
yards of Broad Cloth manufactured an- 
nually, is 290,000 ; of Flannel, 220,07 ; 
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of Satinet, 808,915; of Cassimere and 
other narrow Cloth, 108,000. In these 
manufactories about two thousand per- 
sons are constantly employed. In addi- 
tion to the above, however, there are 
twenty-four manufactories from which 
no returns have been made, which em- 
ploy an aggregate capital of $100,000. 
In 94 Cotton Factories, the capital in- 
vested is $3,101,229; yards of cloth 


manufactured, 20,212,953; pounds of 


Cotton used, 818,090. There are also, 
12 new manufactories not yet in opera- 
tion, most of which are nearly complet- 
ed. In the manufacture of Cotton 
Goods about 5000 persons are actively 
employed in the State. 


NEW-YORK. 

The Legislature of New-York closed 
its ordinary annual labors on the 18th 
of April, after a session of 113 days, 
having passed upwards of three hundred 
Acts and Resolves. Among these are 
acts incorporating six Banks, viz: the 
Leather Manufacturers Bank in New- 
York city, Steuben county Bank, Brook- 
lyn Bank, Schenectady Bank, Salina 
Bank, Bank of Rome, and Essex Coun- 
ty Bank. Eight Insurance Companies, 
viz: the Oneida, Schoharie Mutual, 
Washington County, New-York, Amer- 
ican Fire, Palladium Fire, Good Hope, 
and Commercial. The five last are to 
be located in New-York city. 

Two cities were incorporated—Utica 
and Buffalo. Rochester failed in con- 
sequence of a disagreement between the 
two Houses on the question whether the 
election of justices should be given to 
the people, or retained by the legisla- 
ture. 

Bills passed, incorporating the New- 
burgh Whaling Company, the Pough- 
keepsie Whaling Company, the North- 
American Mining Company, the Hud- 
son River Coal Company, and renewing 
the North-American Coal Company. 
Also, bills directing the final settlement 
of the claims of John Jacob Astor a- 
gainst the State—postponing the elec- 
tion of Representatives to Congress 
until 1833, in order to secure the num- 
ber to which the state shall be entitled 
under the new Apportionment Bill, &c. 

Among the bills lost or not finally 
acted upon, are a great many for Banks, 
Rail-roads, and other incorporations ; 
and the Chenango Canal Bill. This 
Canal is intended to run from the Erie 
Canal in Oneida county, to Bingham- 
ton in Broome county—distance 2 3-4 
miles. The bill passed the Senate, (as 
it had done the previous year.) but was 
rejected by the House 
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Twenty-four charters for Rail-road 
companies were granted, with an aggre- 
gate capital of 24,775,000 dollars, viz. 
New-York and Erie rai)-read, (from 

the city of New-York to Lake 


Erie,) $10,000,000 
New-York and Albany, (east side 

of the Hudson,) 3,000,000 
Lake Champlain and Ogdensburgh, 3,000,000 
Watertown and Rome, 1,000,000 


Utica and Susquehannah, (from 
Utica along the valleys of the 
Susquehannah and Unadilla, to 
the line of the New-York and 
Erie rail-road) 

Black River Company, (from the 
Erie Canal at Rome or Herkimer, 


1,000,000 


to the St. Lawrence, &c.) 900,000 
Ithica and Geneva, 800,000 
Buffalo and Erie, 650,000 
Dutchess rail-road, (from Pough 

keepsie to Connecticut line,) 600,000 
Tonawanda rail-road, (from Roch- 500,000 

ester to Attica,) 500,000 
Hudson and Berkshire, (from Hud- 

son to Massachusetts line,) 350,000 
Schoharie and Otsego, (from the 

Catskill and Canajoharie rail 

road, via the Cobleskill and Sche 

nevas creeks, to the Susquehan 

nah river,) 300,000 
Dansville and Rochester, 300,000 
Aurora and Buffalo, 300,000 
Rensselaer and Saratoga, 300,000 
Brooklyn and Jamaica, 300,000 
Fish-house and Amsterdam, 25,000 
Warren county, (from Glen’s Falls 

to Caldwell,) 250,000 
Saratoga and Fort Edward, 200,000 
Otsego rail-road, from Cooperstown 

to Collierville,) 200,000 
Albion and Tonawanda, 200,000 
Auburn and Erie Canal rail-road, 150,000 
Mayville and Portland, 150,000 
Elmira and Williamsport, 75,000 





nevolent societies celebrated their anni- 
versaries in the city of New-York, dur- 
ing the week ending the 12th of May. 
From the accounts of these respective 
anniversaries and the reports on the 
finances, the following facts are ab- 
stracted. 

The American Peace Society. The So- 
ciety have been engaged in an extensive 
correspondence during the year with 
the societies in London, Liverpool, and 
Geneva. Numerous auxiliaries have 
been formed in the United States, and 
many influential men have signed a 
memorial which is preparing, on a Con- 
gress of Nations for the preservation of 
Peace, which is to be presented to 
the Congress of the United States. The 
interest, which is taken in the great 
cause of Peace, is such as greatly to en- 
courage the society and to stimulate 
good men to join it. 

American Bible Society. Receipts of 


the year, deducting borrowed, 
$107,059, of which amount $40,193 


sulls 











were received in payment for books. 
Number of Bibles and Testaments issu- 
ed during the year, 115,802, which, 
added to those issued in previous years, 
makes the grand total, since the organi- 
zation of the society, 1,442,500. The 
society has nearly completed the work 
of supplying every family in this coun- 
try with a copy of the Bible, and is pre- 
paring to engage in the work of supply- 
ing foreign countries; Greece, Bombay, 
Burmah, China, and the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, are named as inviting fields for 
the labors of the Bible Society Agents. 

American Tract Society. Receipts dur- 
ing the year, $61,905, of which $37,430 
was for tracts sold, and $24,475 were 
donations. Number of books and tracts 
printed during the year, 5,471,750, em- 
bracing 87,622,000 pages. The society 
has 600 publications in seven different 
languages, all stereotyped ; and deposi- 
taries are established in all our principal 
towns. The committee have remitted 
$5000 during the past year, to aid in 
circulating tracts in foreign countries, 
viz. for Burmah, $1000; China, $500 ; 
Bombay, R600; Ceylon, $500; Sand- 
wich Islands, $500; Greece, $300 ; 
France, 8400, &c. 

American Home Missionary Society 
This society aids in the support of 509 
missionaries and agents, stationed chiefly 
in the new settled districts in the West. 
The expenditures during the year have 
been $52,808, or a little more than S100 
for each missionary ; receipts, $49 422. 
The missionaries report 544 Sabbath 
schools established within the 
their labors, containing 19,690 scholars ; 
temperance societies, embracing 36,402 
subscribers to the principle of total ab- 
stinence from intoxicating drinks; and 
6,033 individuals added to their churches 
during the past year. 





American Education Society The 
number of young men aided by this 
society during the past year in the va- 
rious stages of preparation for the Chris- 
tian ministry, is 673; 151 of whom 
pursuing theological studies in 11 differ- 
ent seminaries, 279 students’ in 25 
different colleges, and 228 are students 
in 77 academies. ‘The receipts of the 
society for the year, amount to $41,027 
Since the establishment of the 
in 1816, the number of young men aided 
has been 1426. 


are 


society, 


Friend 


Income for the past year, $5,679. The 


Imerican Seamen's Society 
society supports chaplains and agents 


stationed at the most important ports on 


field of 


Politics and Statistics. 


our coast, rivers, and lakes, and has re- 
cently appointed three young men to 
reside as chaplains for seamen at Canton 
in China, Marseilles in France, and 
Honolulu in the Sandwich Islands. 


New-York Southern Sunday School 
Union. The object of this society, which 
has been in operation three years, is to 
establish Sunday schools in the South- 
ern District of New-York, embracing 
the twelve southern counties of the 
state. There are now within its bounds, 
exclusive of the city of New-York, 276 
schools containing about 14,000 scholars. 
About 150 of these schools have been 
established by the society. 


New-York Sunday School Union. 
There are at present connected with 
this Union, 66 schools, containing nearly 
12,000 scholars. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Fisheries of the Potomac. The num- 
ber of these Fisheries is about 150, and 
within fifty miles of Washington city, 
upon both sides of the river. The most 
extensive shad fisheries are from Mar- 
shall’s Point to Chapman’s Landings, 
included, upon the Maryland shore ; and 
from Mount Vernon to the Sycamore 
Landing in Virginia, embracing the 
short distance of about five or six miles 
on the Maryland shore, and about twelve 
or fifteen miles upon the Virginia side 
Shad are taken at all the other landings, 
but not in so large numbers, as at those 
lying within the points named. Her- 
rings are taken at all the landings. 

These fisheries are in operation only 
about five or six weeks, and during that 
time are the means of circulating and 
producing the enormous sum of almost 
$4,000,000, as follows 


6500 laborers, whose wages are $180,000 
459 vessels, average pay for hire, 

S100 each, 15,000 
1350 men to navigate these vessels, 

who receive about R100 
22,500,000 shad, value in good years, 1,125,000 
790,000,000 herrings, value in good 

years, 1,125,000 
995,000 bushels of salt to cure the 

fish, worth 197 500 
995,900 barrels, to contain the fish 

When salted, worth 197,500 
Boats, seines, ropes, &c. &c, esti 

mated at 95 O00 
Annual rents for fisheries, sheds 

put up, stands, vats, hogshead 162.000 
Paid for provisions, &c. for 6500 la 

borers, &e. 
Extra shoes and clothing necessary 

during the fishing time for the 


laborers, &¢, 























LITERARY 


by Samuel G. 


my 


Indian Biography ; 

Drake. 

This work should rather have been 
called “The Indian Biographical Dic- 
tionary.” We have seen the proof- 
sheets of upwards of three hundred 


pages, all of which are arranged in 
alphabetical order. The articles are 
necessarily brief. 

Each article contains a historical 


sketch of the life and actions of some 
distinguished Indian chief, warrior, or 
squaw. We cannot but admire the 
industry of the writer, for we believe 
that he has not omitted an individual 
among the hundreds of aboriginals 
whose names are connected with North- 
American history. Indeed, we have 
long known him for a skillful and suc- 
cessful delver into the depths of an- 
tiquity. Yet, how he has managed to 
collect and collate such a variety of 
authorities as are quoted in this work is 
a matter of wonder with us 
that no recorded circumstance respect- 
ing any one of his subjects has escaped 
his notice. He has also collected many 
facts not hitherto known from historical 
manuscripts, to which he has had sole 
access. 

Judging from 
should say that 
practised writer. 
well adapted t 
cise, and business-like. 
say few words and without 
obscurity. The matter is strictly his- 
torical, without any mixture of embel- 
lishment or speculation. If this book 
should become as popular as it deserves 
to be, it will become a sad stumbling 
block in the way of American novel- 
ists. Indeed, the Indians it 
are plain, matter-of-fact characters, 
very unlike the Indians of Cooper and 
John Neal. Their speeches may all be 
reconciled with common sense. There 
is something like romance in some of 
however. We will quote 
the story of Lovewell’s famous fight, 
which is very happily told, as a fair 


It seems 


the style only, we 
Mr. Drake not a 
Yet his language is 
» the subject, clear, con- 
What he has to 


is 


said in 


is 


describes 


the sketches, 





specimen of Mr. Drake’s powers of 
description 

Paveuvs, chief of the Pequaw in 
the celebrat batth th th le 
Captain Lovewell, in 1725 i 
Maine, now inclu the principal ott 
former residence of the Pequawkets, and thie 
place where the battle was ft hit. Wt sn 
i considerable body of water, called = Pond 
Which is a source Saco river. The crucl l 
barbarous murder =t daily committed t 

: ' ‘ 
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wn 
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habitants, caused the general court of Massa 
chusetts, to offer a bounty of £100 for every 
Indian’s scalp. Among the various excursions 
performed by Lorewell, previous to that in 
which he was killed, the most important was 
that to the head of Salmon-fall river, now 
Wakefield, in New-Hampshire. With forty 
men, he came upon a small party of ten Indians 
who were asleep by their fires, and, by station 
ing his men advantageously, killed all of them. 
This bloody deed was performed near the shore 
of a pond, which has ever since borne the name 
of Lovewell’s pond. After taking off their 
scalps, these forty warriors marched to Boston 
in great triumph, with the ten scalps extended 
upon hoops, displayed in a formal manner, and 
for which they received £1000, This exploit 
was the more lauded, as it was supposed that 
these ten Indians were upon an expedition 
against the English upon the frontiers ; having 
new guns, much ammunition, and spare blankets 
and mocecasons, to accommodate captives. 
This, however, was mere conjecture, and 
whether they had killed friends or enemies was 
not quite so certain as that they had killed 
Indians. 

It is said that 
many of the 


Paugus was well known to 
English, and personally to many 


of Lovewell’s men; and that his name was a 
terror to the frontiers. In a song, composed 


after the Pequawket fight, he is thus mentioned 
as appearing in that battle : 


“Twas Paugus led the Pequ’k’t tribe ;— 
As runs the tox would Paugus run ; 

As howls the wild wolf, would he howl, 
A huge bear-skin had Paugus on.” 


Capt. Lovewell marched upon this expedition 
against Pangus, with forty-six men, from Dun 
stable, about the middle of April, 1725. Their 
setting out is thus poetically set forth in metre : 


Vhat time the noble Loremwell came 
With fifty men from Dunstable, 
The cruel Pequ’k’t tribe to tame, 
With arms and blood-shed terrible.”’ 
They arrived near the place where they ex 
pected to find Indians, on the 7thof May ; and 
early the next morning, while at prayers, heard a 
gun, Which they rightly suspected to be fired by 
of Paugus’s men, and immediately pre 
pared for an encounter. Divesting themselves 
of their packs, they marched forward to dis 
cover the enemy. But not knowing in what 
direction to proceed, they marched in an oppo 
direction from the Indians. This gave 
Paugus great advantage ; who, following their 


some 


site 





tracks, soon fell upon their packs, from which 
he learned their strength. Being encouraged 
by his superior numbers, Paugus courted the 
conflict, and pursued the English with ardor. 
His number of men was said to have been 
eighty, while that of the English consisted of 
no more than thirty-four, having left ten ina 
fort at Ossaper done, an Indian, had before 
returned hon on account of sickness. Th 
fort Ossapee was tor a retreat in case of 
emere ( and to serve as a deposite of part of 
their pr is, of Which they disencumbered 
them es before wing it. 

After marching a considerable distance from 
the place of their encampment, on the morning 
ot the sth of May, Ensign W 1 discovered an 
I i, Who w out bunting; having in or 
hand some fowls he had just killed, and in the 
ther, two gun There can be no probability 


nenen but n 


rw lie vores b th t 


that he thought of meeting Wv, 


plish, than 
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several guns were fired at him, but missed him. 
Seeing that sure death was his lot, this valiant 
Indian resolved to defend himself to his last 

breath ; and the action was as speedy as the 
thought ; his gun was leveled at the English, 
and Lovewell was mortally wounded by the fire. 
Ensign Wyman, taking deliberate aim, killed 
the poor hunter; which action our poet de 

scribes in glowing terms— 


Seth Wyman, who in Woburn lived, 
A marksman he of courage true, 

Shot the first Indian whom they saw ; 
Sheer threw his heart the bullet flew. 


The savage had been seeking game, 
‘Two guns, and eke, a knife he bore, 
And two black ducks were in his hand ; 
He shrieked, and fell to rise no more.”’ 


He was scalped by the chaplain and another ; 
and then they marched again by the way they 
came, for their packs. This was expected by 
the wary Paugus, and he lay in ambush to cut 
them off. When they had got completely 
within the ambush, 


** Anon, there eighty Indians rose, 

Who’d hid themselves in ambush dread ; 
Their Knives they shook, their guns they aimed, 
The famous Paugus at their head.”’ 


When the Indians rose from their coverts, 
they nearly encircled the English, but seemed 
loth to begin the fight; and were, no doubt, in 
hopes, that the English, seeing their numbers, 
would yield without a battle; and therefore 
made towards them with their guns presented, 
and threw away their first fire. This only 
encouraged the English, and they rushed to- 
ward the Indians, fired as they pressed on, and 
killing many, drove the Indians for several 
rods. But they soon rallied and fired vigorously 
in their turn, and obliged the English to retreat, 
leaving nine dead and three wounded, where 
the battle began. Lovewell, though mortally 
wounded before, had led his men until this 
time, but fell before the retreat. 


“ John Lorewell, captain of the band, 

His sword he waved, that glittered bright, 
For the last time he cheered his men, 

And led them onward to the fight. 


* Fight on, fight on,’ brave Lorevell said ; 

* Fight on, while heaven shall give you breath !’ 
An Indian ball then pierced him through, 

And Lovewell closed his eyes in death.” 


Being near the shore of Saco pond, the 
English made good their retreat to it, which 
prevented their being surrounded ; and, but for 
this movement, none could possibly have es 
caped. The bank of the pond afforded a kind 
of breast-work, behind which the English 
maintained the fight until night. The Indians 
drew off about dark, and they saw no more of 


them. Nine only of the English escaped 
unhurt, though several that were whbunded, 
lived to return home. Paugus was killed by 


one John Chamberlain, and is thus mentioned by 
the poet: 

** But Chamberlain, of Dunstable, 

One whom a savage ne’er shall slay, 

Met Paugus by the water-side, 

And shot him dead upon that day.”’ 


A son of Paugus, after peace was restored, 


to Dunstable to revenge his father’s death 
but not directly 
mistrusted and commu 
he kept himself upon 
cut through the 
morning he 
vile of wood 


came 
by killing Chamberlain ; 
to him, his design was 
him, and 
had a hole 
from whieh early 
Indian behind a 


going 


nicated to 


guard, and door of 


its house, one 


eiscovered an 
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with his gun pointed towards the door, to shoot 
Chamberlain, it was supposed, as he came out ; 
but the latter, making use of his advantage, 
fired upon and killed this son of Paugus. 

The English chaplain, Jonathan Frye, was 
mortally wounded during the battle. 


** A man was he of comely form, 
Polished and brave, well learnt and kind. 
Old Harvard’s learned halls he left, 

Far in the wilds a grave to find.” 


He was of Andover, in Massachusetts, and 
had, but a short time before, graduated at Har 
vard College. 


** Lieutenant Farwell took his hand, 
His arm around his neck he threw, 
And said, ‘ brave chaplain, I could wish 
That heaven had made me die for you.’ 


The chaplain on kind Farwell’s breast, 
Bloody, and languishing, he fell ; 
Nor after that, said more but this, 

‘I love thee, soldier, fare thee well ”’ 

If miracles had not then ceased in the land, 
we should be induced to pass to their credit the 
extraordinary escape of several of the wounded 
Englishmen. Solomon Keyes, having received 
three wounds, said he would hide himself, and 
die in a secret place, where the Indians could 
not find him to get his scalp. As he crawled 
upon the shore of the pond, at some distance 
from the scene of action, he found a canoe, into 
which he rolled himself, and was drifted away 
by the wind. To his great astonishment, he 
was cast ashore at no great distance from the 
fort at Ossapee, to which he crawled, and there 
met several of his companions ; and gaining 
strength, returned home with them. 

Those who escaped did not leave the battle 
ground until near midnight. When they ar 
rived at the fort, they expected to have found 
refreshment, and those they had left as a 
reserve ; but a fellow, whose name is not men 
tioned, who deserted the rest when the battle 
began, so frightened them that they fled in 
great confusion and dismay to their homes. 

The place where this fight took place, was 
fifty miles from any white inhabitants; and 
that any should have survived the famine which 
now stared them in the face, is almost as mirac 
ulous, as that they should have escaped death 
at the hands of the courageous warriors of Pau 
gus; yet fourteen lived to return to their friends. 

Fifty men from New-Hampshire afterwards 
marched to the of action, where they 
found and buried the dead. They found but 
three Indians, one of whom was Paugus. The 
rest were supposed to have been taken away 
when they retreated from the battle. We will 
let the poet close the account. 





scene 


‘* Ah! many a wife shall rend her hair, 

And many a child ery, * wo is me,’ 

When messengers, the news shall bear, 

Of Lovewell’s dear bought victory. 

With footsteps slow shall travelers go, 
Where Lovewell’s pond shines clear and bright, 
And mark the place where those are laid, 
Who fell in Lovewell’s bloody fight. 

Old men shall shake their heads, and say, 
Sad was the hour, and terrible, 

When Lovewell, brave, ’gainst Paugus went, 
With fifty men from Dunstable.” 

As it is our business to notice faults, 
we must say that we are sorry to see 
the biography of Pontiae credited to 
Col. M’Kenney’s Tour, a book which 
ought to be forgotten. M’ Kenney cop- 
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ied it verbatim from Schoolcraft, who, 
by the way, isno authority, and School- 
craft copied it from Carver, who copied 
it from some other. This is the only 
instance of misquotation we have found. 

We do not think verbal errors, of 
which there are many in Indian Bi- 
ography, of much consequence in a 
book of this kind. On the whole, we 
can recommend the work confidently. 
Much has been written concerning the 
Indians, and very little of that much is 
worthy of the least credit. Indian Bi- 


ography may be relied on, as a book of 


reference, and we think, considering 
how closely Indian names are connected 
with our history, that such a book of 
reference isneeded. As for Trumbull’s 
“Indian Wars,” it is unworthy of the 
name, being a mere collection of ofh- 
cial documents. 

It ought not to pass without notice, 
that Mr. Drake calls things by their 
right names. If a white family is 
scalped, he says that it was a cruel and 
savage action. If an Indian prisoner of 
war is put to death in cold blood, he 
says that he was “barbarously mur- 
dered.’ If our forefathers do not 
appear as we could wish, it is their 
fault, not his. 


The Life of George Washington, 
Commander in Chief of the American Forces, 
during the War which established the Inde 
pendence of his Country, and first President 
of the United States, compiled under the 
inspection of the Honorable Bushrod Wash 
ington, from Original Papers bequeathed to 
him by his Deceased Relative. By John 
Marshall. Second Edition, revised and cor- 
rected by the Author. 


This is, as our readers are aware, not 
anew work, though it comes out in a 
form somewhatchanged. The first edi- 
tion was voluminous, and not adapted, 
on that account, for a general circula- 
tion, and it was felt to be a general 
hardship that so accurate a biography, 
or rather history, should not be within 
the means or leisure of the mass of citi- 
zens. The new edition is in two vol- 
umes, and much of the contents of the 
old is omitted ; especially the parts not 
immediately connected with the life of 
Washington. Enough of this, how- 
ever, is still found, to make the work a 
history of the military and civil events 
of the country, while Washington was 
engaged in its service. 

The advantages which Judge Mar- 
shall possessed for such a work are 
great and various. Some of the Jeading 
events took place under his immediate 
notice, and he was a cotemporary with 
the soldiers of the revolution and the 


statesmen of the republic. His situa- 
tion since the peace has been where he 
could have the most ready communica- 
tion with the actors in the great drama 
which he describes, and he has taken full 
advantage of all these facilities, in the 
perfect, and almost wonderful accuracy 
of his work. In all his descriptions of 
many battles and skirmishes, he seems 
to have taken unwearied pains, to un- 
derstand, himself, and to make his 
readers clearly comprehend the nature 
of the ground, and the disposition, and 
changes, in the troops. In all these de- 
scriptions, there is no confusion in the 
mind of the reader; he has in his 
thoughts the relative position of the 
bodies engaged, and other things neces- 
sary to a right understanding of the 
account. Judge Marshall describes like 
a soldier, and the soldier may study his 
pages with profit. He introduces noth- 
ing for effect—none of the ‘“ pride, 
pomp and circumstance,” of glorious 
war. He relates the general events of 
the battle as though he had seen them, 


and conveys a perfect conception of 


them to the reader. He is a “ faithful 
chronicler,” and it is no disparagement 
of him for British reviews to say that 
he is not Tacitus. It is better to have 
this perfect accuracy, founded on so 
much labor and research, than the more 
brilliant qualities of a biographer. A 
vast fund of materials are now collected, 
for the use of future writers, if any 
shall ever arise, to relate better than 
Judge Marshall, the life of Wash- 
ington. 

Our countrymen have been some- 
what too prone to praise a work because 
it is American, and more especially 
when it has been aspersed in the Brit- 
ish Reviews. For ourselves, however, 
though we reverence Plato, we have a 
greater regard for truth, and we are free 
to state the points in which Judge Mar- 
shall has failed; if indeed it can be 
called a failure not to have made the 
attempt. His work is accurate beyond 
all parallel, but it is composed too much 
of facts, to the exclusion of sentiments. 
There surely is sufficient occasion for 
an American, in writing the history of 
the revolution, and the life of its leader, 
to break forth into the sentiments that 
rise spontaneously in the reader, and 
which constitute a great charm in biog- 
raphy. All the great historians and 
biographers employ these meang of re- 
lieving the dry train of narration 
Judge Marshall's style is clear and 
plain. It is not needful to read any 
sentence twice,to come at its meaning 
the reader travels over a smooth and 
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plain road, but there are not many 
flowers by the way-side. Yet this very 
simplicity and absence of ornament and 
artificial effect, are sometimes very im- 
pressive, as in the description of the final 
parting between Washington and the 
otticers, at New-York. 

This Life of Washington may be read 
by those who read only while they are 
entertained. The subject of it, it is 
well known, was a plain, prudent, firm 
and consistent man. His imagination 
had no infiuence over his conduct ; ‘tll 
his actions were under the severest 
scrutiny of judgement and principle. 
His biographer, therefore, has not the 
advantage of contrasting, for effect, 
brilliant points of character, with others 
of a darker shades Napoleon and 
Charles XII. were better subjects for 
the biographer than Washington. 


Secrecy: A Poem, pronounced at 
the Installation of the Officers of the Boston 
Encampment of Knights Templars, February 
28, Is32. By Thomas Power. 

At a time when the dispute between 
Freemasons and Antimasons is carried 
on with a bitter and proscriptive spirit, 
the man who can step forward from the 
crowd and undertake to defend an insti- 
tution which most of its friends have 
seemed ready to forsake,—to the per- 
manency and perpetuity of which they 
have manifested an indifference not 
much less fatal than active hostility,— 
must be acknowledged to possess 
siderable share of moral courage. 
praise, at least, is due to Mr. Power; 
though it must be confessed that the 
greater part of his poem, consisting of 
the illustration of generally acknowl- 
edged truths, might have been as 
propriate to almost any other occasion, 
as that on which it was delivered. I[n- 
deed, we have suspicions, from certain 
allusions, that it was originally com- 
posed with reference to some other oc- 
easion, and that, in adapting it to the 
present, the author forgot that he was 
to pronounce it in an 
the first time opened for its ppculiar 
purposes—for we perceive no fitness in 
his apologetical lines— 


a con- 


This 





ap- 


edifice then for 


Though wit’s keen flash or learning’s deepest 
sound 

Hlas glanced, or lingered, these grave walls 
around, 

The professed object of the poem is 
to illustrate in human life, the worth of 
Secrecy ; and we do not perceive that, 
had the ipplication of the subject to 
Freemasonry been omitted, the piec e 
might not have | ippr | 
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tion from the publi is usually 
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ed to similar attempts to attract celeb 
rity on public occasions. The Poem 
contains many strong lines intermixed 
with those of weaker construction. We 
do not admire the taste which induced 
the author to depart occasionally from 
the heroic measure with which he began 
his poem, and in which most of it is 
composed. The subjoined extract is a 
fair specimen of the style and versifi- 
cation :—- 
Who scans the heart, to learn man’s secret aim, 
Finds human cares and human hopes the same : 
Some fancied fav’rite, tempting 
charm 
Steals on the heart in ev’ry varied form. 
in maid or matron, manhood, youth or age, 
One common record occupies life’s page : 
In search of happiness a life is passed, 
But few, how tew, who find the gem at last! 
Vainly we look abroad—the phantom flies : 
The treasure, sought for, in each bosom lies. 
Who hope in truth, the golden prize to win, 
Must search, with honest zeal, the world within 


good, some 


*Mong creeds and systems, since this world 
began, 

Most worthy heaven, best formed for erring 
man, 


In Christian charity—fraternal love— 
He ?ll find his highest pleasure interwove. 
The holiest altar is the holiest heart, 
And social love its worthiest counterpart. 


A Vision of Hell, a Poem, inscrib- 


ed, by permission, to Thomas Campbell, Esq 


The title of the above work 
does not say by whom it was written, 
or where it was published. We have 
authority, however, to say that it first 
saw the light, of Scotland, in Glasgow 

The Vision of Hell is written in blank 
verse and extends to seven cantos. It 
is not like the Inferno of Dante, or the 
Hell of Quevedo, or of Homer or Virgil, 
or in short, any other hell with which 
we are acquainted. The plot is ex- 
tremely simple. The author, it 
in despair at the death of his lady love, 
has given himself up to debauchery and 
intemperance. While he is wishing for 
death, his lost Leonora appears, throws 
him into a deep sleep, and carries him 
away bodily to hell This she 
in order to cure him of his despondency 
and bad habits. This part of the book 
occupies five pages, the rest is wholly 
descriptive of what the poet sees in the 
nether 
thor’s experience, hell is by no means 
so bad a place as some reverend divines 
Pluto still holds jurisdiction 
there,and what is very strange in the 
heathen. punishes Voltaire and St. John 
and Tom Paine for having endeavored 
to overthrow the true religion which 
destroyed his own temples and altars 

Our author has no mercy on 
frailty. Cleopatra’s asp is made to bite 


eternally 


page 


seems, 


does 


regions. Judging by our au- 


imagine 


female 


; Sappho, and Julia, and Thais, 
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and a number more, are fixed in Tar- 
tarus; but the nature of their 
punishment is not specified. We should 
conclude trom this, were it not for the 
little favor shewn to the Loves and Gra- 
ces, that the book was not written, as it 
pretends, by a man ‘he greater num- 
ber of the ghosts exhibited are ancients, 
but there are many moderns too. 
Among the latter are good Queen Bess 
and Charles the First and the Empress 
Catharine. They are afflicted in vari- 
ous ways, sometimes very laughably 
Paris horsewhips Helen, and is, in his 
turn, thrown into a muddy ditch, where 
his carcass finds employment for the 
teeth and nails of all such women as 
Helen. The poet then takes a turn in 
the Elysian fields, where he meets Al- 
cibiades, Eurydice, Dejanira and some 
others, whom we should hardly have 


exact 





expected to find among the blessed 
Sometimes he adds to the 


Tartarus, by compelling the sufferers to 


or 
listen to his verses, thrown into t 


form of interrogatories 


We would fain escape the charge of 


but if we say any thine in 
- 


e shall sin against 


ill-nature, 
praise of this book, 1 
truth. It has no or 
power; even the mechanical structure 
of the lines is imperfect and clumsy 
In a word, we never seen a book 
more intolerably dull. We have read it 
through and are yrry for it At the 


ginalitv, no wit, no 


} 
nave 


bottom of the last page, somebody, we 
know not whom, had written Words 
vurds!! words! !!, and they were the 
three best connected words in the 
volume 

As it is not fair to condemn a work 


by wholesale, and in general terms, we 
afix to this vhat we think the 
save in the Vision of Hell, that 


orant that we have 


notic 
best pa 
our readers 


dealt fairly 


may 


*¢ Oh what,” the first nymph sang oh t me 
what 
Tames man, the tiger, lion, ounce, and pard 
Nor these alone, but serpeut, fish, and fowl 
What makes the weaker rule the strong Ah 
what 
Causes the stern eve quail before the soft 
The hand all firm to grasp the glitt ig blaa 
To tremble we ly ata gentle toucl 
What tna sweet ve t 
lo steal 1, fi disa 
What makes th is we tread \ i 
cle 
Iler wor ch ; ' 
I R ty! I 
- 
\ eve 
iM 
t 
hose igl 
worlds 
dt I t 


atHictions of 
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He dashes on, he disappears, he dies! 





What are his last words Where his last 
desires 

Whose his last memory? Oh! one angel face 

Beams he latest, through the storm of war! 





But say he lives—yet still his thought the same 








For her he tought—tor Aer these laurels all! 
Her lips to kiss, her lovely eyes to view, 
The battle done, he mounts, he spurs awey !”’ 


As we have not before introduced, 
into this department of the New-Eng- 
land Magazine, notices of any works 
but those of American authors, or such 
as may have undergone revision or 
translation by American writers, it may 
be thought that we ) 
our prescribed track in the preceding 
article. To remove such an imputation 
we have only to say, that the Vision of 
Hell was sent by the author, with a 
special request that it might be noticed, 
and we had not the firmness to resist so 


have gone out of 


polite an application. 


The Elements of Mechanics : by 


James Re ick, LL. D. Professor of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry 
in ¢ uubia College, New-York. 


We have perused this volume with 
n, though not with all 


much satisfactic 


the attention that the subject demands 
Dr. Renwick isa professor of natural 


philosophy in 


Columbia College, and 
purpt rts to be a collection of 
ctures which it is his duty to de- 

We apprehend, that 
essor goes rather more 





this W 
the lk 
liver 
the learned 





annually 

p | 
into detail in the actual delivery ; for 
though there nothing vague in his 


language, i metimes requires close 
attent 


throug! 


in to follow him understandingly 
1 his explanations, especially 
where they are supported by algebraic 
formulas. These are, however, sufhi- 
ciently plain in print. 

We cannot too highly recommend 
this work to There are 
very many, who perform the routine of 
to their 
being able to give, or 


mechanics. 


the manual operations 
trades, 
knowing a ; 
other than that they have observed that 
the said operations always produce cer- 


! rr) 
1 Thus, 


proper 
without 


they do sO, 


reason, why 


tain results a man shall use the 


screw for particular purposes, and for 

no other; but i be explained to him 

that that instrument is an inclined 

] e wrapped round a cylinder, and if 

! t \ s of the inclined 

i ma le hen occasion 

: ! , ry ) 

I i y hit con 

‘ } a ! 

’ sucilbexXpian 

at be understooe 
| \ » oI scholai 
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Not that the book will teach any person 
any branch of the science thoroughly ; 
it does not pretend to do so; it is what 
its name implies, ‘ elements.” Itis a 
condensed simplification, if we may use 
such a phrase, of principles and investi- 
gations, which could only have been 
tound heretofore by the laborious study 
of very many volumes. The author 
claims no credit for originality ; he ac- 
knowledges that his materials have been 
taken from other mathematicians, whose 
names and works he cites. We can 
say for him, that they are arranged with 
simplicity and judgement. 

There is one chapter, upon military 
projectiles, which is mostly taken from 
Hutton,a great part of which might 
have been spared, though it is amusing 
enough. Indeed, the science of gun- 
nery is so uncertain, that when we 
have said that a ball describes a para- 
bola in its course, we have said all that 
will uniformly hold good. Were all 
pieces bored with perfect exactness, 
were there no such thing as windage, 
were all cannon balls perfectly spher- 
ical, and were their metal of equal 
density in all its parts, some practical 
rules might be laid down. But these 
imperfections have always existed and 


always will; there never were two 
guns or two balls exactly alike. He 


who shoots by theory will never shoot 
but to miss. We have known a corpo- 
ral of artillery, who could neither write 
nor read, who could project a military 
missile better than any mathematician 
who ever breathed. 

We have before somewhere remon- 
strated against the use of the same let- 
ter in several parts of the same diagram 
This fault is particlarly apparent in the 
work before us. Inthe very first figure, 
on the seventh page, we have a great X 
and two little ones, a great Y and two 
little ones. This repetition cannot but 
confuse the ear in a lecture, and the 
eye while reading ; moreover, there is 
no necessity for it. There are letters 
enough in the alphabet for almost all 
mathematical purposes ; 

As a whole, we are inclined to think 
that this work will fulfil every purpose 
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for which it was intended. The author 
tells us, in his preface, that should his 
Elements prove acceptable to the pub- 
lic, he will publish another work on 
practical mechanics, pure physics, &c. 
We hope and believe that he will be en- 
couraged to do so. 


Lectures to Female Teachers on 
By 8. R. Hall. 


School-keeping. 


The author of this work has already 
had great success in his Lectures | 
dressed to Schoolmasters, and in the 
present volume he has collected a great 
many useful hints and directions for 
the management of common summer 
schools, which are chiefly under the 
direction of females. The mode of 
teaching recommended is of a kind 
that will exercise the learning power as 
well as the memory of the scholars. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
with Practical Exercises, for the use of 
Schools. By Francis J. Grund. 

The work of Enfield, is by no means 
so well adapted for the use of schools as 
this. The author is well known as an 
excellent mathematician, and the pres- 
ent work is so simplified that much of 
it is within the comprehension of young 
scholars. It is so expressed that it is 
not easy to get it by rote. It cannot 
but be of great usefulness, in leading 
scholars to habits of investigation, as 
well as giving them information in the 
subjects on which it treats, as the prop- 
erties of matter, Jaws of motion, light, 
heat, electricity, &c. 


Peter Parley’s History of Ancient 

and Modern Greece. ° 

This is one of the neatest of Parley’s 
The author, in justification of 
his manner of illustrating the classical 
age, by comparisons drawn from our 
own history, regrets that the critic will 
consider two things: ‘ Ist, who I am, 
and 2d, who am I talking to.” The 
book, however, is not designed for mere 
children. The engravings are very 
neat, representing cities, antiquities, 
dress, and the “immortal gods.” 


books. 




















OUR FILE. 


“RS. T.’—* Aleanor’’—“ The Cambridge Bard’ —“ 8. A.’—“ A New-Eng- 
lander” —* An Officer of the Massachusetts Militia,’’ may receive their several 
contributions, on application at the office of the Magazine. 


CamBriper, May 14, 1832. 
Gentlemen, 

I send you several poetical communications for your Magazine ; whether they will please you 
in their present shape, you can best tell. You are at the same time at libe rty to use the ediferi 
license, and alter them to suit yourselves. 

You editors are a strange unaccountable race, allow me to say, although you have a knack, as 
they say, at serving up a very agreeable dish monthly, (the interval between the meals is so long 
that one gets hungry before dinner hour,) and at saying and having said for you a great many 
sinart things in a very smart way ; for be it known to your editorships, that, some six or eight 
months since, I altered two pieces of poetry at your request, and left them, as you desired, at your 
office at the appointed day, one of them yelept the “ Voice of a Brook,’ and the other “ Lines to 
a Robin.’ The first ought to have been published in hot weather, in the season of ice-cream ; 
that was the time, may it please you, that the Brook should have been meandering through the 
margin of your pages, adding beauty to them, and receiving beauty from them in return ; but lo! 
you! its appearance in December was an anomaly in Nature, and went far to establish my belief 
in modern miracles ; for all brooks were then sealed up. But, what is worse, my Robin has been 
caged up in your office, singing away all winter,—for I maintain he was a most musical one,—and 
is, doubtless, there now, although he was brought there at your request, and taken from his nest 
for you. especial purpose. But this is not all yet. I left at said office,—neither of you being in, 
being asked to hand in something, and | nothing loth so to do,—I say [ left at said office an : 
called “ Winter Scenes,’’—in the composition of which T spent a cold day in January, taki 
eare and pains with it. As old Waller said of a certain poem, called Paradise Lost, 
by that blind old schoolmaster, John Milton ; if its length be not considered as merit, it 
other.”? As he spoke of this “ tedious poem on the fall of man,” se (magna componere parvis) will 
you speak of mine, and vours will be, doubtless, about as great an instance of rash justice. Well! 
tet my * Winter Scenes”? thaw in your cell, now that the summer is stealing its entrance there. 
If the * Bard of Lynn,” (Bard! immortal gods!) or some other child of poesy equally irritable, 
were served in this way, he would undoubtedly exclaim to you with Mr. Puff—“ Rgad! [7H 
print! [ll print it, every word!’ but as IT have no ideas of facing my own tithe-page,* (that is the 














new term for publishing a volume of pocins, with a portrait,) or of taking up with the advice given 
in one of your nunibers—viz. to print the rejected articles, and give vou a chance to pull them 
I shall e’en drop the matter where it is, hoping always that said articles are among the postpes 
and not th i, of your equivocal File. 
Very respectfully, yours, Gentlemen, 
Lu. W 
* This sugeests the idea of another Epigram, upon a “ volume of poen With a rtrait of tl 


author.” 
The bard sends forth upon a venture, 
His swaddling babe, atraid of censure 
Much fearing that itself will damn him, 


1 } 


That his own volume will condemn | 
Ile blusters up in mighty rage, 


And dares to face his title-page. 

We are uncertain what destination the writer of this letter intended it should 
ultimately receive—whether to be kept on our file as a memento mori, a subject 
for our private meditation and improvement, or to be laid before the world, to let 
the said world know what “smart things’’ can be said of us “in a smart way.” 
As the chances of his preference for one or the other of these modes of disposing 
of his letter were about balanced, we adopted the latter—moved thereunto by a 
consideration which probably did not enter into his calculation when writing, 
namely, to enable the world aforesaid to see how much better our friend’s prose 
is than his poetry ; not doubting that the same world will moreover unite with 
us in soliciting him to favor us and it with wnmeusured contributions. And here 
we must be indulged in promulgating a serious reflection that occurs to us almost 
every day in the month, if not every hour in the day :—Is it not surprising that 
persons, who can write entertaining, lively, and even brilliant articles in prose, 
choose rather to waste their time in composing very dull and sometimes very 
stupid articles in the shape of poetry? Our friend J. Hl. W. must not appropriate 
this to his own behoof exclusively. There are some twenty or thirty others, w ho 


ire entitled to a participation of its benefits 
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And now, to confession: We cannot deny that the ‘“ Voice of a Brook” was 


published in December; and if that were a fault, it was committed ignorantly, 


and under a mistaken notion that good poetry might be as acceptable to readers 
in Dece.nber as in June. The “ Lines to a Robin” had “thawed out” 


before we 
received our friend's letter, and he will perceive that his permission to “ use the 
editorial license’ had been anti 


ipated. For the ‘* Winter Scenes’ which 


cost 
him the labor of a cold day in January—Good [leavens ! 


does he imagine we had 
no bowels of compassion that we should have inflicted upon the readers of the 
Magazine tivo hundred lines of blank verse, in a season when the thermometer was 
coal $20 a ton, and hickory $12acord! We should 
have been a Nero to have thought of such athine. Beside, we don’t like blank 


at 10° below 0, anthracite 


verse of the modern fashion. It limps horribly, and its feet are of a shape as 
uncouth as if moulded on a cork-screw 


, and can no more stand, either alone or in 
company with each other, than a regiment of ram’s horns For example :— 
Autumn is gone away ! no more she’s seen 

With golden tresses wavir 
Melancholy, uet ( piling the sheaves 
"Tasseled with gold, or dressing in deep red 
The maples on the hills, or | 

Her basket, laden with ripe 
To grace her bridal day ; 1m 


The shiv f 


g in the fields, 





vearing on 

fruits, as "Lwere 

) more Is seen 

r ( leaves, &c. &¢. Winter See 

And again :— 
How brown and gray the | ‘ l 
Their deep mor to th the t 
W reathed racefi 
Whisper of Spring, &c. J 

And once more: 





For the poetical communications which accompanied J. Hf. W.’s | 


have not thoroughly examined them, and he must not be im] 


etter, we 
tient if they remain 
postponed It strikes us that “ The Elf King” 


another translation of the same German Ba 


awhile amone the 





is inferior to 





llad, published here some years ago in 


a collection of Glees, Duets, &c. 


N. F. D. has sent us two copie f« The Fairy’s Funeral.’ This was “ wasteful 


and ridiculous excess ;"’ for one hem is more than we can cept, and would 
be more than readers could divest. The opening line 
crit ° ’ 
The soft air br , ‘ 

are quite sufficient 

“The Storm Spirit’ cannot gain adi n till it ith hall reform | 
cockne y grammar ,—? swept pa t 

‘ 

We have been looking with im nee for the remainir numbers of * The 
Nervous Man.’ 

Some months ago we received 2 contribution entitled “ West Point.’ which vy 
shall publish a soon as the writer sends the remainde as he prop sed, ame hich 


would be seasunable for July 
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DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 

Massachusetts. In Southbridge, April 
26, Otiver Piymprton, Esq. aged 73, a 
soldier of the Revolution. In 1776, 
when 17 years old, he enlisted for six 
months under Capt. Jona. Carroll, and 
was stationed at Nantasket, in Boston 


harbor. While there, a large British 


wrovision ship was discovered by the 
} I : 
“Yankees” with false colors; and he, 


with eight others, were sent to take 
of her. enemy 
learned the cheat when our heroes leap- 
ed on board, and told them they were 
prisoners tothe Americans. In March, 
1777, he enlisted for three years under 
Capt. Adam Martin, of Sturbridge, in 
the 15th Massachusetts Regiment, com- 


only 


all 
possession ne 


manded by Col. Timothy Bigelow, of 


Worcester; marched from there to Sar- 
atoga ; remained there six months; was 
in that battle, and witnessed the sur- 
render of Burgoyne. He had a distinct 
recollection of Col. Arnold's bravery at 
Saratoga, and saw him leap the enemy’s 


breast-work on his’ charger From 
there he was sent to Rutland, to euard 
the prisoners taken at Saratoga. He 


was in several skirmishes in the ‘ Jer- 


us to the battle of Mon- 
hole of that 


recount the 


seys, 





mouth, and was in the w 
conflict, and would often 
scenes and “hair breadth escapes f 
that eventful period Ie was at the 
battle and Newport 5 


bombardment of | 
and from thence went to Providence, 











and took care of the sick and wounded, 
at the College, which was used as a hos- 
pita! his time out, and wa 
discharge ‘ Highland” in 1754 
He wv the whole of “ Sha 
War. » revolution, he settled 
in Southbridge, and y till the latter 
peri dof his life, an active ; - 
Spirited man, enjoying many ¢ 3 4 
trust and honor. 

In Boston. Hon. Isrart Tuot IK} 
aced 76. Mr. Thorndike was a self: 
taught man His earl ¢ cat 1 
at the common school that « 
in his native town of Be ] but na- 
ture had endowed 1} that 
could afford to dispe V 1 educatl 
The war of our re\ tion ft 1 him 
under age, D it he ¢ iin the p ble 
service ont ot countr 
soon became part ie i ni I 
of an armed ship, anc tin | i 
self as much by Ili idg nt | 
forecast ill ine i ( i a 
lisposing of his prize intrepidit 


i 


PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 

and capturing them. He 
was for many years a partner in busi- 
with his brother-in-law, the late 
Moses Brown, Esq. and afterwards en- 
commerce to the 


success 1n 
ness 


gaged in extensive 
East-Indies and China, which he con- 
tinued with success until his death. 
His enterprize, though always tempered 
with caution, was not restricted to this 
trade, but extended to all other accus- 
tomed branches, and often explored new 
ones. His voyages were planned with 
judgement and executed with economy. 
He 


over the whole details of his business, 





understood, and his eye was ever 


to which, perhaps, as much as to any 
single cause, is to be attributed his suc- 
cess, when Mr. Thorn- 
dike was an early patron of manufac- 
tures, and at * death, it 

held a amount of 


] B28 
others failed 


is believed, 
capital in 


his 
greater 

been accus- 
public 
objects, will attest to his patriotism and 


Those who have 


tomed to solicit subscriptions tor 


public spirit; he encouraged and aided 
public enterprizes, contributed liberally 
institutions in the state, 

s is well known, made to Harvard 
‘sity a munificent donation of a 
timable the 
Mr. Thorndike was 

» Convention called to 
titution of the United 
and took an active part in pro- 
He represented 


to charitable 








value to 





r the con 


r ‘ 
its adoption 


his native town several years in the 
General Court, and was afterwards a 
member of the Senate for the counties 
of Essex and Suffolk successively, dur- 
ny tating period of the restrictive 
system andl the Inte wa’. In this last 
n, the extraor ‘nary resources 

of hi nd were called forth. He was 
not a f 1ent speaker, but usually took 
p rt i d te on great questions, 
nd ke sensibly, forcibly, and with 
learn ind, if he sometimes lacked 
1e method of a disciplined debater, he 

t perce ed and seized the stress 

Oo i ¢ ion, al sustained o1 opposed 
it th solid ument Not content 
with t —- will be remembered by 
those who acted with him, that he often 
pr I concise statements of facts and 
guments. for the use of members 
lore accustomed to debate than him 
If, d who had not leisure or inclina- 

t to do it for themselves. His in 
thre i the service of the 
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public, or in his private business, was 
untiring, and may be considered as a 
prominent cause of his success in both. 
Few Senators ever had greater influ- 
ence at that board. The cogency of his 
reasons, and the energy and earnestness 
with which he urged them, gave him 
consideration and influence in every 
body to which he belonged. His mind 
could not be said to be cultivated by 
extensive reading, yet he was in pos- 
sesion of much knowledge derived from 
books, and it was richly stored with 
the results of long and careful observa- 
tion. Its powers and faculties were s 
nicely balanced, that it is not easy to 
determine which predominated. Per- 
sons who saw him abroad, in the con- 
duct of affairs, would be likely to think 
that energy in action was a predominant 
trait, while others, who were admitted 
to a more intimate acquaintance, and 
witnessed his deliberations, might con- 
clude, that sagacity, foresight, and wis- 
dom in council, were the distinguishing 
characteristics of his mind. His sagaci- 
ty and knowledge of business gave him 
a facility in commercial transactions ; 
and if he was sometimes tenacious in re- 
quiring of others a performance of their 
contracts, he was always scrupulous in 
fulfilling his own. But few individuals, 
endowed with such mental powers, ap- 
pear in a generation, and when their 


lives are protracted to the full age of 


man, they exercise, for good or evil, an 
enduring influence, which serves to 
give a character to the age in which 
they live. The high intellectual and 
moral powers of the distinguished sub- 
ject of this notice, were exerted during 
a long life, on the side of virtue, and in 
promoting the best interests of society. 
He lived to witness, and largely con- 
tribute to ameliorations and improve- 


ments in the condition and happiness of 


man, greater than had been effected in 
centuries before. [N. E. Galaxy.] 

Rhode-Island. In Smithfield, Col 
IsrakL ANGEL, in the 92d year of his 
age. He was an 
Independence, and of him it may truly 
be said, that he was a hero of the Revo- 
lution, and as fearless and brave a man 
as ever faced an enemy. 

In Westerly, Mr. Samuet SHEFFIELD, 
in the 82d vear of his age,—a Revolu- 
tionary pensioner. 

Connecticut. In New-Haven, Mr 
Amos Doorirtye, the first person who 
engraved on copper in the United States 
tle was born at Cheshire. near New- 
Haven, and died of the prevailing epi- 
demic Jan. $ist, 832, at the age of 7, 


with his faculties and even his eye- 


officer in the war of 


Obituary Notices. 


sight unimpaired. With only one ser 
viceable eye, he engraved the finest 
lines without glasses. Self-taught, he, 
at the age of 21, first commenced 
the business of an engraver, having 
previously served a regular appren- 
ticeship with a silver-smith. For more 
than half a century, he industrious- 
ly applied himself to this art, and it 
is believed that he accomplished more 
personal labor in it than any other indi- 
vidual living. When the news of the 
battle of Lexington arrived in New- 
Haven, Mr. Doolittle, with forty other 
members of the Governor’s Guard, im- 
mediately went on to Cambridge as vol- 
unteers, under Captain Benedict Arnold, 
afterwards General Arnold, [General 
Arnold was then a citizen of New-Ha- 
ven, and a large house which he erected 
there is still in perfect order;] who 
then commanded the company. While 
they were at Cambridge, Mr. D. visited 
the battle ground at Lexington, and 
upon his return to New-Haven, he 
made an engraving (the drawing was 
by Earl) of the action, which was his 
first attempt in this art. In this print, 
the British troops under Major Pitcairn 
are represented as firing on the Ameri- 
cans,a number of whom have fallen, 
with the blood streaming from their 
wounds. The representation, though 
somewhat rude, had at that time a creat 
effect in exciting and sustaining the pa 
triotism of the country. This print is 
believed to be the first reeular Historica! 
Engraving ever executed in America, 
and it is somewhat remarkable, that 
about three weeks previous to Mr. D.’s 
death, the last day on which he was 
able to perform any engraving, he was 
engaged on a copy of this print, which, 
after a lapse of fifty-seven years, is re- 
published in Mr. Barber's ‘useful little 
work, the History and Antiquities of 
New-Haven. 

There were three oiher historical 
prints executed by Mr. Doolittle, in re- 
lation to the expedition to Lexington 
and Concord, and it is not uninteresting 
to trace in this country, the progress of 
the fine arts of painting and engraving 
during half a century, from this humble 
beginning, to the historical pictures of 
Col. Trumbull, four of which adorn the 
Capitol at Washington; the eight ori- 
ginals will soon be deposited in his na- 
tive state The art of engraving re- 
mained in a humble state in this country 
many years after Mr. Doolittle’s youth 
ful essays, and he was becoming an old 
man at the time when the art began to 
attain hieh excellence among us. Still. 


his work was very res pectable, consid- 
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ering the circumstances of his self-man- 
aged training; and his maps and ma- 
chinery, particularly, have done him 
credit. But itis superfluous to comment 
upon what may be seen in every volume 
of this Journal; a work which was not 
sufficiently patronized to afford, in every 
instance, the luxury of the most finished 
engraving. Mr. Doolittle was the Amer- 
ican patriarch of the art; an amiable 
and worthy man, and a neighbor of the 
editor, who felt some satisfaction in 
cheering his old age, by even so small 
a mark of confidence, respect and kind- 
ness ; for, the way of the world, too 
often is, to desert an old and faithful 
servant, in the day when he most needs 
and merits protection. It is worthy of 
remark, that Mr. Doolittle’s last work 
for this Journal (as if it were ominous) 
was the tomb of Whitney, which he had 
not quite finished when he was called 
to lay down his graver. The rotascope 
of Prof. Johnson was executed a few 
weeks before, and the map of Orange 
County was finished after he was ar- 
rested by the influenza which termi- 
nated his life. Mr. Doolittle was cheer- 
ful in his temper, and assured me, on 
his death bed, that he had long ago made 
up his views on the great subjects of a 
future world, and felt his mind at peace 
in the prospect of death. [American 
Journal of Science and Arts. ] 

New- Yor/:. At his residence in Court- 
land-street, in the city of New-York, 
March 15, Capt. CurisropHer Prince, 
in the 8lst year of his age. The Sailor's 
Magazine states that he was born in or 
near Boston, June , 1751. His pa- 
rents were pious, and gave him a reli- 
gious education; but he went to sea at 
the age of thirteen, and soon yielded to 
the temptations incident to that kind of 
life, as he himself often testified with 
Ife served as a midshipman in 
the British navy before the revolution, 
and as Lieutenant in an American pri- 
vateer during that war. In 17!7, he 
left the sea and resided in the city of 
New-York, where he was an exemplary 
member of Dr. Spring’s Church. He 
was Secretary of the Marine Society 
more than twenty-five years, and United 
States Hospital Agent eighteen years. 
In this latter capacity he passed to the 
hospital more than fourteen thousand 
He was never absent from 
his post at the hospital during this whole 
time, till he resigned, on the 31st of De- 
cember last. In 1817, he was active in 
forming the Marine Bible Society, of 
which, in fact, he was a principal mover, 
and was a vice-president, and one of 
the distributing committee till he died. 
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He was also “the main spoke in the 
wheel’”’ of the Bethel Union. He was 
wholly wrapped up in his desires for the 
good of seamen. He used to say he did 
not suppose he had a drop of Jandsmen’s 
blood in his veins. After he was con- 
fined to his bed, as he was for twelve 
days before he died, he spent almost his 
whole time in prayer for “ that dear class 
of people,” as hecalled them. The fol- 
lowing lines to his memory were com- 
posed by one who was intimate with 
Captain Prince, during the latter part 
of his life. 

Thou hoary-headed mariner, old ocean’s veteran 

son! 
Thy anchor’s cast, thy voyage is o’er, thy Chris 
tian course is run: 
barque is moored where no rude storms 
shall ever more molest, 
She ’s safely moored within the port of everlast 
ing rest. 


Thy 


Thy voyage has been a lenghthened one, for 
fourscore years and more 

Thou ’st been upon the cruising ground, where 
stormy billows roar ; 

Though many a gale did threaten oft thy barque 
to overwhelm, 

Thou wast unmoved, for thou didst know 
Pilot at the helm. 


the 


Thy voice hath many a shipmate cheered when 
sore depressed with fear, 
many a gallant tar will long thy memory 

revere ; 

For thou hast been a chart 
world’s stormy sea, 

To guide them from the sinful shore 
tality. 


And 


to them o’er this 


to mmor 


Thy needle always pointed true 
that star 

Which rose in Bethlehem to light the nations 
from afar ; 

Through stormy and adverse 
didst thy vessel steer, 

For thou hadst heard the master say, “* Be ever 
of good cheer.” 


, and guided by 


seas 


gales thou 


The glorious gospel was thy chart, the word of 

God thy guide, 

And in its gracious promises thy soul thou didst 
confide ; 

Thou Knewest that when the cruise was up, thy 
gracious Lord would say, 

Welcome, my son, enter the joys of an eternal 
day. 


And while the Bethel flag shall wave, thy name 
shall honored be, 

Thou wast a friend and brother too, to all who 
plough the sea ; 

It was thy daily wish 
might love and fear 

That Master, by whose counsel thou thy course 
so long did steer. 


and prayer that they 


Farewell! thou veteran mariner! Old ocean’s 
son, adieu! 

Thou now hast reached the heavenly port thou 
long hast had in view ; 

The storms of earth no more 
thy peaceful breast, 

For thou art safely anchored in the haven of 
the blest. 


shall rage within 


District of Columbia. In Washing- 
ton, May 5, after a long illness, Captain 
Brexsamin Buren, aged 72 years, a sol 
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dier of the revolution, and, for twenty- same day, I was felled to the ear 
two vears., Doorkee er oF the House of blow with j 


Representatives of the United States, a u would n 


it i ) ad TUSsKe 


ap in 
highly responsible, arduous, and honor- : table tory * In mare] 
able office Capt. Burch early in life.en | 
tered the revolutionary army. | f ; ! 
a low state of health for some tin ore parel, my bare and bleeding, my 
the meeting of Congress, t eal head posed t rching sun, sut- 
ago, it was generally supposed he | ferin G ind thirst, 1 fell to the 
not be re-chosen Principal Door! P “aT unable to proceed. A British 
of the House. This brought fort ume bayonet w placed at my breast, to 
twenty or thirty applic ints tor end my days at once, and thereby to 
lace. Upon this occasion, ! i relieve the ov of a rebel, and the 
le t6, give his per ‘ 
addressed a letter “ use, he re t rom cold-blooded m 
reading of whicl roduced creat - ler by a British officer, who ordered 
tion, and drew forth th ression of ‘tl rebel to be pitched upon his 
much feeling a I members, se.’ the prisons of Charleston, 
Was re-ele lbya whelming n iffe 1 greatly under the disease 
jority, receiving oO he first bi : vhic wleve, has assumed the nar 
hundred and thir 1 t whilst t f yellow fe r I also suffered all 
highest number rece 1] t ‘ruelties which could well be infl 
his. opponents, was b his a cruel and unvenerous enem 
modest, 
style of t 
writer of 


npretending, a1 ner hunger, incarceration in the hold of 


u 
} 
{ 


is letter is such, that the miserable prison-ship, with numerou 
his sinall tri ) spe personal indignities, because \ 

to his memory, i 1 rublic not abandon my country’s 

and his friends would be better } 1 serve tha * her l ty 
with it th | 


{ 


in relatio 


crue ty 


the service 0! I I 

now, when my head | ened by tl ‘it , ¢ ler of Cor 
frost of m iny Winters, fin self Yor . 1 marched to the 
still constrained to sol i continua Wi is reed at Newbur 
of her countenance and York, upon the return of 

rly a { teen y , less, but proud and conten 
mother’s | | 

not) without her ¢ 

rily joined the ari 

in the days of her 

struggling for freed 

often, have I faced h 
‘tle, and many of he: 
| have laid low in t! 


that 


perished 

by the surv 
to shift for 
bloody and a 
with a single 

in one hour : 
in amurderous « 
Overpowered 
exh ustion, 


beera 








